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Although it is true that the United 
States Food Administration preferred 
to rely on the voluntary codéperation 
of the people of the country to accom- 
plish the necessary conservation of 
food-stuffs, yet it is also true that it 
became necessary to license and regu- 
late certain classes of manufacturers 
and distributers of food commodities 
in order that the flow of these com- 
modities from producer to consumer 
might be direct and uninterrupted. 

It is also a fact that this regulatory 
control of commodities interfered with 
the so-called law of supply and de- 
mand. This conflict with a natural 
economic law was undoubtedly an 
evil, but as Mr. Hoover so often 
stated, it was the lesser of two evils 
and necessary in order that the people 
of Europe might obtain sufficient 
food to carry the war to an immediate 
and successful conclusion. 

The success of Mr. Hoover’s system 
is now apparent. Essential commodi- 
ties, such as flour and sugar, in which 
there was a serious and world-wide 
shortage, were so controlled as to keep 
the price reasonable and the quantity 
sufficient to supply the actual needs of 
every family. Contrasted with the 
Civil War period, the conditions dur- 
ing the World War in this country 
were almost ideal as to price and 
available supply of essential food 
commodities. 


Under proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, issued from time to time during 
the war, the various classes of manu- 
facturers and distributers of food 
commodities were brought under l- 
cense control. -In New Hampshire 
the Federal Food Administration had 
under its jurisdiction the following 
classes of licensed dealers: whole- 
salers or jobbers, retailers doing a. 
gross business of $100,000 a year; 
millers, salt water fishermen, bakers: 
either commercial or hotel, using four 
barrels of flour or meal monthly and 
a few canners. When it became 
necessary to ration sugar to commer- 
cial users, bottlers and manufacturers 
of ice cream and syrups, including 
druggists, were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the New Hampshire 
Administration for that particular 
purpose. It has always been a 
source of immense gratification to Mr. 
Spaulding and all the staff members 
of the New Hampshire Administra- 
tion that every retail grocer in the 
Granite State, whether he was classed 
under the provisions of the license 
regulations or not, felt it his duty to 
obey those regulations to the letter. 
Every other class of licensed dealers 
in the state was equally responsive to 
the wishes of the national and state 
administrations and the number of 
violations was surprisingly small. 

Lists of all New Hampshire licen- 
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sees were maintained in the Adminis- 
tration offices at Concord and, when- 
ever a new regulation was issued at 
Washington, an interpretation of the 
effect of that regulation on the New 
Hampshire licensee was mailed, in the 
shape of a bulletin, to the licensee 
concerned. The broad and common- 
sense views adopted by Mr. Spaulding 
in his interpretation of these regula- 
tions for the New Hampshire licensees 
were highly appreciated and undoubt- 
edly resulted in a closer bond of co- 
operation between licensees and the 
state office. 


THE WHOLESALERS 


Early in December of 1917 Mr. 
Spaulding called all of the jobbers 
of food commodities in the state to 
Concord for a conference. The regu- 
lations, particularly with regard to 
margins of profit, were talked over 
and the relations that should exist be- 
tween this class of dealers and the 
New Hampshire administration were 
thoroughly discussed. As a result of 
the conference, the dealers present 
resolved to coéperate in every possible 
way during the period of the war, and 
it is highly satisfactory to be able. to 
record that the resolution of that 
initial meeting was always lived up to 
on the part of the jobbers. Numer- 
ous other conferences were held with 
the wholesalers during the period of 
the war, the last one on December 3, 
1918. At this final meeting Mr. H. J. 
Reed of the Daniels-Cornell Company 
of Manchester thanked Mr. Spauld- 
ing on behalf of the wholesale grocers 
of New Hampshire for the ‘‘ uniformly 
fair and courteous treatment” he had 
accorded them and also for the ‘‘splen- 
did way in which the New Hampshire 
Administrator had always coéperated 
with the jobbers of the state to make 
their work, under the regulations of 
the Food Administration, as easy as 
possible.” 


Tue 50-50 REGULATION 


The importance of the cereal, wheat, 
in the world’s diet, is more fully real- 
ized today than ever before. It is the 
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most essential of all cereals. In 
January, 1918, there was put squarely 
up to Mr. Hoover the problem of 
supplying the wheat needs of Europe 
from a surplus of twenty million 
bushels, then apparent in this coun- 
try. How the United States saved 
enough wheat to ship one hundred 
and twenty million bushels in addition 
to this surplus is too well known to 
bear repeating here. The regulation 
that resulted in this wonderful saving 
of wheat in the United States has be- 
come popularly known as the ‘50-50 
Regulation.” 

New Hampshire had a proud part 
in this venture. The regulation was 
issued on January 28. No one had 
previous knowledge of the rule or its 
import. On January 29, 1918, it was 
imposed on the jobbers and retailers 
of New Hampshire, and their immedi- 
ate response in the face of difficulties 
more numerous than can be easily im- 
agined was perhaps the most gratify- 
ing incident in the entire history of 
the New Hampshire Administration. 
For three days anxious inquiries 
were poured in on Administration 
headquarters by telephone, letters and 
personal visits. No one questioned 
the judgment of the framers of 
the regulation. How are we going 
to put it across was the import of 
every query. 

The object of the regulation, as 
everyone now knows, was to pass 
down from the mill to the con- 
sumer through every distributing 
branch an equal amount of wheat 
flour and substitute cereal like corn 
meal, barley or oats. New Hamp- 
shire was, in a sense, isolated from all 
the big centers of cereal distribution 
and the immediate problem was to 
get the substitutes to pass to the con- 
sumer with the flour. 

On January 31 the following tele- 
gram was received from the United 
States Food Administration by Mr. 
Spaulding: ‘‘Congratulations to New 
Hampshire for adhering absolutely 
to the 50-50 regulations.”” The con- 
gratulations were passed along to the 
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millers, wholesalers and retailers of 
New Hampshire and to the patriotic 
New Hamsphire citizens who had 
been really responsible for the success- 
ful adoption of the stringent regula- 
tion. 

On February 1 salesmen of mills 
and wholesalers reported a big falling 
off in the sale of white flour, and there- 
after the problem was gradually 
worked out to the satisfaction of 
everyone concerned in the state. 


THe Patriotic HovusEHOLDERS 


The immediate response on the part 
of the housewives of the state to the 
admonition of the Food Administra- 
tion to save flour was inspiring. In 
many cases dealers had numerous re- 
quests from their customers to take 
back flour which the customers had 
purchased in quantity before the 50- 
50 regulation went into effect. Al- 
though for some time dealers had re- 
stricted the amount of wheat flour 
sales to not more than a one-eighth 
bag in urban districts or a quarter bag 
in rural districts, many people who 
were accustomed to put in one or two 
barrels or even more for a year’s sup- 
ply, found themselves with a con- 
siderable amount of flour on hand. 

Although many dealers acceded to 


the requests of their customers and — 


took back barrel lots of flour, the Ad- 
ministration announced that this pro- 
cedure was unnecessary and that con- 
sumers who used an equal amount of 
substitutes in conjunction with flour 
on hand would not be regarded as 
hoarders. It is interesting to note 
that, while many complaints were 
made of people hoarding large 
amounts of flour, these complaints 
were found upon investigation to be 
for the most part unfounded. 

Farmers who raised their own sub- 
stitutes were allowed to purchase 
flour without substitutes upon pres- 
entation to their dealer of an affidavit 
to the effect that they had raised and 
had on hand ready for use an amount 
of substitute cereal equal to the re- 
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stricted amount of flour they were 
allowed to purchase. 


DISTRIBUTION OF Excrss SUBSTI- 
TUTES 


The falling off in the sale of white 
flour resulted in the gradual accumu- 
lation of excess lots of substitute 
cereals by the jobbers of the state. 
Sales of flour had been reduced to 
fifteen or twenty per cent of normal, 
and in many cases dealers became 
overstocked with a product that was 
perishable. With the approach of 
warm weather during the latter part 
of April, 1918, it became necessary to 
take immediate steps toward the 
solving of the excess cereal substitute 
problem. 

A conference of jobbers was held on 
May 7, and a canvass of cereal stocks 
showed that there were in the hands 
of New Hampshire jobbers the fol- 
lowing: 8,600 barrels of flour, 417,000 
pounds of barley flour and 6,000 bar- 
rels of corn.meal. 

To effect an equitable distribution 
of the substitutes the jobbers voted 
to make the Food Administration 
office a clearing house for information 
as to supplies. The jobbers with over 
supplies of any substitute sent notice 
of the amounts which they wished to 
dispose of to the Food Administrator 
who was to send out regular informa- 
tion sheets, informing all jobbers of 
the state where they could purchase 
substitutes in the state from their own 
associates. For this reason the im- 
porting of these commodities into New 
Hampshire was reduced to a minimum. 

The Food Administration, acting 
on the information obtained from 
jobbers, made arrangements at once 
for a corn meal drive which has been 
previously noted and urged all pa- 
triotic citizens to consume as much 
corn meal as possible in the next two 
months that the oversupply in New 
Hampshire might be consumed before 
hot weather. The Food Adminis- 
tration was highly gratified at the 
spirit of cordial coéperation shown 
by the jobbers in their willingness to 
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assist the Administration in every 
way. 


SUBSTITUTES SHIPPED ABROAD 


The arrangement to redistribute 


within the state the surplus substi- 
tutes in the hands of jobbers proved 
to be a good move, for stocks of flour 
and substitute cereals soon almost 
ceased to move, and the Grain Cor- 
poration of the United States Food 
Administration decided to lend a help- 
ing hand to the jobbers of the country 
by purchasing from them as much of 
the excess cereal stock as could be 
shipped abroad and sold to neutral 
countries. Arrangements were made 
for the disposal of excess New Hamp- 
shire stocks through the port of Bos- 
ton. All of the cereal purchased by 
the Grain Corporation had to conform 
to “certain analytical standards, and 
Mr. Spaulding arranged with Mr. 
B. E. Curry, chemist of the New 
Hampshire College Experiment Sta- 
tion, to take samples of barley flour 
and make analyses of corn meal held 
by jobbers in all sections of the state. 

Letters were sent to the whole- 
salers asking them to fill out blanks 
in duplicate with the amounts of 
cereal substitutes they desired to sell 
to the Grain Corporation for export. 
As a result of the activities of the 
Administration in this direction the 
jobbers were able to export about 
7,000 barrels of their excess stocks to 
Europe. In writing to Mr. Spauld- 
ing with regard to the results of this 
export proposition in New England, 
A. C. Ratchesky, Assistant Food 
Administrator for Massachusetts, 
said: “‘In addition it would be well to 
know that, pro rata to the popula- 
tion, the state of New Hampshire was 
given more help than any other state 
in New England, which proves that 
your efforts were not in vain.”’ 

On September 1 the Food Adminis- 
tration’s “50-50 Regulation” was 
modified so that flour could be sold 
with substitutes in the ratio of 80 per 
cent flour and 20 per cent substitutes. 
This was put into effect immediately 
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in the state and, although it resulted 
in alleviating conditions in a small 
degree, it did not clear up entirely 
the matter of excess substitute stocks. 
Substitutes were sold with flour in this 
reduced proportion until the regula- 
tion was rescinded altogether. 

The first of December, 1918, the 
Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion again made plans to assist in un- 
loading surplus stocks of substitutes 
in the hands of jobbers, and A. I. 
Merigold was sent to Boston to look 
after the exporting of cereals from 
New England. Mr. Spaulding called 
a conference of jobbers for Wednes- 
day, December 3, and at that time an 
inventory of surplus stocks showed 
that there were approximately fifteen 
carloads in the hands of New Hamp- 
shire jobbers. These were offered 
to the Grain Corporation and have 
been practically all shipped abroad. 


REJECTED SHIPMENTS OF PERISH- 
ABLES 

Another and frequent way in which 
the wholesaler or jobber came in con- 
tact with the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for New Hampshire was under 
the regulation relative to the shipment 
of perishables. This regulation was 
designed to prevent the wasting of 
food commodities through the rejec- 
tion of shipments of perishables by 
consignees. Under the regulation, 
whenever there was a question as to 
the acceptance of a shipment of per- 
ishables like potatoes, onions, cab- 
bages, etc., the consignee got in touch 
with the Local or State Food Admin- 
istrator and asked for an inspection 
of the car by the Administration. 
Following the inspection the Admin- 
istration sat as a referee and adjusted 
the matter in dispute, usually to the 
entire satisfaction of both parties and 
always without the loss of any of the 
perishable shipment. In this, as in 
all other relations with the licensees, 
matters were adjusted harmoniously 
and with the maximum of coéperation 
on the part of the licensees. 
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THe Retain DEALER 


The relation between the office of 
the Food Administration and the 
fifteen hundred or more retail dealers 
of the state was most cordial. Only a 
few retail dealers were licensed. It 
is true that this class of dealers could 
be forced to obey the regulations, 
whether licensed or not, but the re- 
markable thing was that the retailer, 
even though doing a business amount- 
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plaint and with an evident desire to 
assist the sugar division in its difficult 
task of making an equitable allotment. 

In the same spirit they adopted the 
schedules of profit margins prepared 
by the Administration and endeav- 
ored to make their prices fair and 
reasonable at all times. Many of the 
dealers adopted the ‘‘cash and carry” 
plan as a war measure that would be 
of general assistance to the Admin- 
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ing to but a few hundred dollars a 
year and located in a remote, inacces- 
sible part of the state, was for the 
most part always anxious to play the 
game fairly and squarely. When 
they were asked to sell flour and 
sugar in restricted quantities, they 
did so to the best of their ability. 
There were not more than a half- 
dozen complaints that a dealer was sell- 
ing wheat flour without the proper 
substitutes. They accepted the ra- 
tioning of sugar in the best spirit 
imaginable and put up with the incon- 
venience of having to buy their entire 
supply on certificates issued from this 
Administration office without com- 


istration in its desire to pass commodi- 
ties along to the consumer at the 
lowest possible prices. 


SuGAR RATIONING 


Although the sugar shortage in the 
world had long been a matter of con- 
cern, the United States Food Admin- 
istration depended at first on the 
voluntary saving of the people to 
weather the crisis. This plan was 
satisfactory, until the U-boats and 
crop failures made rationing inevi- 
table on July 1, 1918. Each state was 
to receive a limited supply, based 
on records furnished by refiners, and 
this supply was to be equitably dis- 
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tributed by each state Food Admin- 
istrator. 

When New Hampshire received her 
allotment, it was found that the state 
was far short of her proportionate 
share. A special trip of the New 
Hampshire Food Administrator to 
Washington and several hours of in- 
tensive work with officials of the Sugar 
Division rectified the mistake. Then 
the work of distribution began at the 
State House under the efficient guid- 
ance of George N. Towle, head of the 
Sugar Division. 

As the questionnaires, returned by 
the retailers especially, seemed to in- 
dicate the need of careful readjusting, 
supplementary questionnaires had to 
be sent out. These proved to be 
satisfactory. 

The staff, aided by an increased 
office force, worked often until mid- 
night in an endeavor to solve satis- 
factorily most complicated problems 
and in issuing sugar certificates. Nu- 
merous conferences were held with 
wholesalers, retailers and individuals. 
Despite the long, grinding hours, the 
spirit of the staff never showed to 
better advantage than during the 
months of the sugar rationing. 

From July 1, 1918 to December 1, 


10,728,798 pounds of sugar were 

rationed as follows: 
eee 2,654,874 
Ms scenes 1,039,000 
September .......1,880,008 
ee 1,304,090 
November... ....1,678,191 
December........ 172,635 


Foop PropvucTION IN 1918 


The Food Production Campaign for 
1918 in New Hampshire had one goal 
in view, the best effort on the part of 
everybody to beat the splendid record 
made in 1917. The Federal Food 
Administrator for New Hampshire, 
Mr. Huntley N. Spaulding, desirous 
of making use of every available 
agency that would help to solve the 
immediate problem, accepted the 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
Food Production. The other mem- 
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bers of the committee were Pres. R. D. 

Hetzel of New Hampshire College, 

executive manager; Andrew L. Felker, 

Commissioner of Agriculture; George 

M. Putnam, President of the Fed- 

erated Farm Bureau Association of 

New Hampshire; Fred A. Rogers, 

Master of the State Grange; G. H. 

Whitcher, Deputy Superintendent of 

Public Instruction. 

The committee accepted the offer 
of New Hampshire College to estab- 
lish headquarters at Durham, and to 
President Hetzel, the executive man- 
ager, was delegated the task of direct- 
ing the campaign. The first thing 
he did was to appoint the following 
committees: 

Administration—Executive Manager, Pres. 
R. D. Hetzel; Assistant Manager, Prof. 
W. C. O’Kane, Director J. C. Kendall. 

Publicity—Prof. W. C. O’Kane and Prof. 
H. H. Scudder. 

Field Crops—Dean F. W. Taylor. 

Machinery and Finance—Mr. B. E. Curry. 

Farm Labor—Mr. F. C. Bradford. 

Live Stock—Director J. C. Kendall, Mr. 
E. G. Ritzman, Prof. O. L. Eckman, 
Prof. J. M. Fuller and Prof. A. W. 
Richardson. 

War Gardens—Prof. J. H. Gourley. 

School Gardens—Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction G. H. Whitcher. 
Women in Food Production—Miss Elizabeth 

C. Sawyer, 


County AGENTS 


The County Agents represented the 
state committee in their respective 
counties, and in seven of the counties 
assistant county agents were em- 
ployed to enable the county agent to 
carry on essential parts of his regular 
work. These agents helped materi- 
ally in organizing local committees, ar- 
ranged for mass meetings and through 
several surveys kept in active touch 
with the progress of production in their 
counties. * 


Co6PERATING AGENCIES 


The Farm Bureaus of the state put 
all their facilities at the disposal of 
the committee and were very active 
in urging increased production by 
their members. The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the schools of the 
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state, the Grange, the fraternal orders, 
the churches, and the staff of the Ag- 
ricultural Division of the State College, 
gave their cordial support to the work 
at hand. 


CAMPAIGNS 


Mass meetings were held in every 
county to stir up enthusiasm. The 
speakers at these meetings were Pres. 
R. D. Hetzel, Commissioner Andrew 
L. Felker, Dean J. R. Hills of 
Vermont, Director J. C. Kendall, 
Prof. W. C. O’Kane and Major Guy 
Boyer of Canada, who had just re- 
turned from three years of service on 
the western front. Following these 
county meetings, local meetings were 
held in practically every community 
of the state and were addressed by 
county agents and others. In order 
to keep the need of increased produc- 
tion before the people, articles and 
press notices were sent to the news- 
papers, and posters, information sheets 
and press bulletins were distributed 
throughout the state. 


SURVEYS 


That the Committee on Food Pro- 
duction might be fully informed of the 
difficulties confronting the farmers, 
frequent surveys were mide by the 
county agents and the local commit- 
tees. The latter reported on special 
blanks to the county agents the needs 
of the farmers, as well as the surplus 
supplies of seeds, live stock, labor, 
machinery, etc. 
the farmers was evident in the answers 
to the questionnaires sent out by the 
county agents early in the season. 
The replies received from 6,447 farms 
indicated an increased yield of 32.6 
per cent over 1917 in the combined 
acreage of potatoes, corn, eats and 
wheat. 


FarM LABOR 


To Mr. F. C. Bradford of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture was assigned the task of solv- 
ing the shortage of farm labor. Mr. 
H. N. Sawyer of Atkinson spent a 
week at the Boston office of the 
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United States Employment Bureau 
interviewing 200 men and boys who 
were interested in coming to New 
Hampshire to work. Many of these 
applicants were sent directly to farms, 
and the names of others were sent to 
county agents. Much help in supply- 
ing needed labor was given by Mr. 
J. 8. B. Davie, State Commissioner 
of Labor, and Mr. E. K. Sawyer of 
Franklin, who was in charge of state 
headquarters of the United States 
Employment Service. A few “con- 
scientious objectors” were sent from 
Camp Devens to farms in the state, 
and a plan was worked out in con- 
ference with Roy D. Hunter of Clare- 
mont, Agriculture Adviser for New 
Hampshire, whereby the county 
agents listed draft registrants en- 
gaged in agricultural work and veri- 
fied their status. 


WoMEN IN Foop PRopvUCTION 


Miss Elizabeth C. Sawyer of Dover, 
who had charge of this work, enrolled 
many college graduates and under- 
graduates and assigned them to farms 
in different parts of the state. These 
young women carried out their tasks 
faithfully and gave proof, as the 
women in France and England had 
given proof, that they could replace 
men on the farm, if the need became 
urgent. 


War GARDENS 


As State Garden Supervisor, Prof. 
J. H. Gourley had charge of this work. 
Meetings were held during Garden 
Rally Week from March 18-23 to 
explain to the people of the state the 
impending food crisis and to urge 
them to do more than they had ever 
done before. Supervisors of com- 
munity and factory gardens were ap- 
pointed’ and worked under the guid- 
ance of the State Garden Supervisor. 
This work was a great success, for at 
the end of the season 15 cities reported 
an increase of 75 per cent in the acre- 
age of their war gardens over the 
acreage of 1917. The number of 
plots given out in these cities increased 
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by 79 per cent over the plots assigned 
in 1917. Thirty rural towns reported 
an average of 25 acres per town in 
gardens. 
Although the severe frosts of June 
19 and 20 discouraged many for a 
moment, the comment most fre- 
quently heard was, ‘‘ Well, I have to 
replant my garden tomorrow.” 


ScHooL GARDENS 


As in 1917 the response of the school 
boys and girls to the plea of Mr. G. H. 
Whitcher was all that could be wished. 
They went out to beat their previous 
record, andthey did. Thirty-twothou- 
sand pupils carried on garden projects 
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and, although accurate returns as to 
the money value of the crops harvested 
are not yet available, the indications 
are that it will exceed $100,000. 


Unitrep States Crop REporT FOR 
DECEMBER, 1918 


That the Committee on Food Pro- 
duction carried out its program ef- 
fectively, may be judged from the 
Monthly Crop Report for December, 
1918, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The fig- 
ures for. corn, buckwheat, barley, 
oats, rye and potatoes, the New Eng- 
land field crops included in this report, 
are as follows:— 


CROP ACREAGE 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE, 1918 CoMPARED wiTH 1917 



































Corn — Barley Oats Rye Potatoes Total 
New Hampshire........... +16 +100 +0 +41 hivata —4 +17 
1 | RP SP ee ere +42 +40 +100 +40 ee —25 +10 
ick daa w00 kde 4400 +15 +16 +23 +26 +0 -13 +16 
Massachusetts............ +25 +100 wine +71 +33 -—5 +16 
pe SS ae ee +0 chia: +0 sane +0 oe) 
Commoectiewt. .... ccc ccce +17 +60 +33 +57 -—4 +19 

A better index of the production imatelyanormal year. The following 


attained by New Hampshire in the 
year: 1918 is afforded by comparison 
of 1918 with 1916, which was approx- 


tables give such a comparison, based 
on the federal crop reports: 


CROP ACREAGE 
PrincipaL New ENGLAND Fiertp Crops, 1918 ComPparEeD wiTH 1916 
















































































: New , Massachu- Rhode : 
Maine Nentgehive Vermont oaae tana Connecticut 
1918 1916 1918 | 1916 1918 | 1916 | 1918 | 1916 | 1918 | 1916 | 1918 | 1916 
RS 8S hac weeas 27,000} 15,000) 28,000} 19,000} 45,000] 45,000} 40,000) 42,000] 13,000} 11,000} 56,000} 70,000 
Buckwheat ....... 21,000} 14,000} 2,000} 1,000} 14,000) 12,000} 2,000} 1,000)......|...... 8,000} 5,000 
ae On =GGUR FOG FG NOOO Bi Gis coco ches cc cclesccccleccceshassacelesecee 
| eee? 169,000} 160,000} 24,000} 12,000} 103,000} 80,000] 12,000} 11,000} 2,000} 2,000} 24,000) 17,000 
[PP ree: rae PRM, Gas! Daman 1,000} 1,000} 4,000) 3,000}......|...... 1,000} 8,000 
ee 112,000} 125,000} 21,000] 15,000} 26,000] 23,000} 36,000} 25,000} 5,000] 6,000} 26,000} 22,000 
CROP ACREAGE 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE, 1918 ComMPARED wiTH 1916 
Buck- 
Corn wheat Barley Oats Rye Potatoes Total 
New Hampshbire........... +47 +100 +0 +100 +40 +58 
ere +80 +50 +100 +5 ene —11 +6.6 
WO irdie tis cadvndee ass +0 +16 +7 +29 +0 +13 +16.5 
Massachusetts............ —5 +100 ake +9 +33 +4 +14.6 
Rhode Island............. +18 a +0 mee —164 +5 
| ere —20 | +60 +41 +37 +18 +2.5 
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The increased value of the five 
principal field crops of New Hamp- 
shire in 1918 as compared with 1917 


and 1916, according to the figures in 
the Monthly Crop Report is shown 
in the following table: 


INCREASED VALUE OF THE FIVE FIELD CROPS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1918 COMPARED WITH 
1917 AND 1916 











1916 


1917 





TN te aiuin dps wile anon Gig am hk woh Aine CaS Rees $1,005,000 $2,083,000 $1,890,000 
I icin ds Hos aes RAE we WEED DORN MA ode ee eoSe 20, 29,000 68,000 
NI 05 tras nce touedatsaicd o iNvk wre tbc bolas elas haudsslemc eee 25,800 44,000 48,000 
PRRs its aacieinadniatad <oeivatesan samswaamseeeete 306,000 543,000 793,000 
PES. «bob NCES 605 0008p one tweavaun seis ebpeEER 2,988,000 3,931,000 4,263,000 
$4,344,000 $6,630,000 $7,062,000 














It will be noted that the above 
tables do not include wheat, beans, 
and some other crops of considerable 
importance in New Hampshire. 

The total yield of wheat in New 
Hampshire in 1918 was estimated at 
96,500 bushels. The area in wheat 
was estimated at 4,500 acres. 


THE BAKERS 


As so many people buy their bread 
from bakers, the United States Food 
Administration required practically 
all bakers to have licenses. One of 
the first permanent and special divi- 
sions of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration for New Hampshire was a 
baking division in charge of Winthrop 
Carter of Nashua. Mr. Carter saw the 
immediate need of soliciting the 
assistance of the bakers themselves 
in solving the numerous unprec- 
edented problems which would arise. 

Consequently he arranged for a 
mass meeting at Manchester of all 
bakers in the state and at this meet- 
ing the state was divided into seven 
districts with a captain in charge 
of each district. These captains kept 
the bakers of their district in- 
formed of all developments emanat- 
ing from the baking division. One 
of the first and probably the most 
important regulation imposed on the 
baking industry of the country was 
promulgated on February 24, 1918, 
and made it necessary for all bakers 
to ‘use a dough mixture composed of 
80 per cent white flour and 20 per 
cent substitute cereals. This was 


indeed a problem, and at the bakers 
meeting in Manchester an expert was 
present to discuss with the bakers the 
best methods for making bread under 
the new conditions imposed by the 
Administration. On April 24, 1918, 
the amount of substitutes was in- 
creased to 25 per cent. 

To assist the bakers, the baking . 
division furnished standard dough 
sheets, and on these sheets the bakers 
were required to post each. day the 
amounts of wheat and cereal sub- 
stitutes used in the making of their 
bread. Other regulations were im- 
posed upon the bakers with regard to 
the method of manufacturing their 
products and the ingredients used in 
the same, but the so-called ‘‘80-—20 
Regulation”? was by all means the 
most important. 

For the most part the bakers lived 
up to the law in every detail. As 
some got careless it became necessary 
to send inspectors through the state. 
These inspectors did very effective 
work for they found many violations 
of the regulations. The transgressors 
were given hearings before the Federal 
Food Administrator and nearly all of 
them were found guilty. Some were 
obliged to close their shops for vary- 
ing periods. Others were given the 
choice of contributing a certain sum 
of money to the Red Cross or other 
war welfare societies or running the 
risk of having their licenses revoked 
by Washington. All preferred the 
former penalty. 
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HoTeLs AND RESTAURANTS 


One of the very important divisions 
of the Federal Food Administration 
for New Hampshire was the Hotel 
and Restaurant Division. It was 
composed of J. Ben Hart, chairman; 
W. E. Carter, Rye Beach; George Q. 
Pattee, Portsmouth; A. P. Fairfield, 
Hanover; George I. Leighton, Dover. 

Appointed in August, 1917, the 
chairman made a canvass through 
postmasters, selectmen and town 
clerks, of the hotels, restaurants and 
boarding houses of the state. Al- 
though 1,578 were listed at that time, 
the number had dwindled to 1,325 by 
December 30, 1918, many of them 
having gone out of business on account 
of the high cost of foods and the im- 
possibility of getting sufficient help. 

From Mr. Hart’s office in Manches- 
ter approximately 53,000 pieces of 
mail were sent out, including letters, 
bulletins, questionnaires, etc. No 
letter came to the office that was not 
answered or acknowledged. Only 8 
per cent of the hotel, restaurant and 
boarding-house keepers refused or 
neglected to sign the Food Adminis- 
tration Pledge Card and in Manches- 
ter only one person refused to sign. 

The “ Roll of Honor” card, designed 
by this office for those who signed the 
wheatless pledge, made such an im- 
pression outside the state that it was 
adopted, with the approval of the 
chief of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Division at Washington, by many of 
the other states. 

The actual food savings reported 
from October, 1917, to October, 1918, 
were as follows: 


Pounds 


Months 
Meats, 12........ 211,425 
a; Pe 214,544 
a: 163,380 
a eee 62,563 


On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived, the estimated savings for all 
places were as follows: 
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Months Pounds 
Meats, 12...... 1,686,456 
i) | 1,933,267 
Sugar, 12...... 1,323,299 
a ee 480,960 


It is interesting to note the gain in 
reported savings of wheat flour in the 
month of July, after the wheatless 
pledge became effective. The re- 
ported savings for May were 15,232 
pounds; in June, a part of which 
month was affected by the wheatless 
pledge, the reported savings were 
20,908 pounds and in July 48,205 
pounds. The estimated total savings 
for May were 150,000 pounds, for 
June 121,562 pounds and for July 
335,610 pounds. 

A letter from Mr. Kiser, the state 
chairman for Indiana, to Mr. Hart 
stated that he considered, from a care- 
ful examination of the figures in the 
Publicity Division, New Hampshire 
stood among the first five in the coun- 
try in the work accomplished by the: 
Hotel and Restaurant Committee, 








Typical School Room Exhibit—Food Conservation 


CANTONMENTS 


When the shortage of sugar became 
acute, it was reported to the New 
Hampshire Food Administration that 
a soldier had bought an excessive 
amount of sugar at the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, Fort Constitution. 
On complaint of Mr. Spaulding, 
Colonel Patterson investigated the 
matter, found the charges true and 
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stated that every effort would be 
made henceforth to codperate with 
the United States Food Administra- 
tion. 

The report of the wasteful throw- 
ing of perfectly good food into the 
river at the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
was also investigated by the Food 
Administrator. He was able to re- 
port on his return from the Navy 
Yard that he had had a pleasant and 
profitable interview with the com- 
mandant and that the navy officials 
were doing at that time everything 
possible to conserve food. 

The cantonments at Dartmouth 
and New Hampshire State College 
responded loyally to all requests made 
of them by the Federal Food Admin- 
istrator for New Hampshire. 


PouLtTrRY REGULATION 


In February the Administration 
looked with alarm upon the situation 
which the poultry industry of the 
United States was in. The demand 
for dressed poultry: had been so great 
that the flocks of the country were 
threatened with extermination and 
the outlook was similar to that which 
had spelled ruin the previous year for 
the poultry industry of England. 

On February 11 the poultry division 
of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration in conjunction with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
issued an order which prevented the 
killing of hens or pullets by licensees 
or others until April 30. This order 
was faithfully adhered to in New 
Hampshire until it was rescinded on 
April 20, a few days before the time 
originally set for its termination. 

A single exception had been made 
to the provisions of the regulation. 
‘This was in behalf of the Jewish 
people of Manchester who based their 
claim for exemption on the ground of 
religious practices. The gratitude of 
these people was expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter: 
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Mancuester, N. H., April 17, 1918. 
Mr. Hounttey N. SPavuLpine, 
Food Commissioner, 
Concord, N. H. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the Jewish People 
of Manchester, N. H., we wish to thank you 
for your kindness in having granted our peti- 
tion for the killing of chickens on Passover 
Week. Your order was more than appre- 
ciated by our community and helped them 
materially and spiritually in making their 
celebration a week of joy and cheer. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd) Rev. M. Taran, 
Harry SHEWFELD, PR. 


PricE INTERPRETATION 


In nine cities and larger communi- 
ties of New Hampshire local price- 
interpreting committees were set’ up. 
In establishing these committees the 
following plan was adopted: 

A meeting of the grocers, retail and 
wholesale, was called by the local 
food administrator. This meeting 
was attended, also, by a representa- 
tive of the State Food Administrator, 
Prof. Walter C. O’Kane. At this 
meeting the plan and purpose of a 
price-interpreting committee was ex- 
plained. The grocers attending the 
meeting were then invited to choose 
two or three men to represent them 
on the committee. Two citizens 
representing the public and not en- 
gaged in selling food supplies were 
selected by the local administrator 
and the representative of the state 
headquarters. In most _ instances 
these people were ratified by the 
grocers at their meeting. These citi- 
zen representatives, together with 
those chosen by the grocers, served 
as the price-interpreting committee 
under the chairmanship of the local 
food administrator. 

A limited list of commodities was 
chosen at the beginning and this list 
was later extended somewhat on re- 
quest from Washington. The prices 
decided on were made to conform to 
the margins laid down by Washington 
headquarters. 

Some difficulty was experienced in 
securing publication of prices. News-. 
papers stated that they already had 
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an impossible amount of war material 
for which space was not available and, 
in addition, there was considerable 
complaint that the public exhibited 
little interest in the list of prices 
published. 

A representative of the state ad- 
ministrator checked up retail prices 
at various points in the state and in 
practically no instance found an ex- 
orbitant margin charged by the re- 
tailer. The margin on certain kinds 
of commodities, such as wheat sub- 
stitutes in bulk, was apt to be some- 
what higher than that specified by 
Washington instruetions, but the mar- 
gin on other commodities, such as 
canned goods, was lower. The aver- 
age appeared to be reasonable. 





Fat Conservation—Window Display 


WHEAT REGULATIONS 


On October 8, 1918, after a two 
days’ conference held by Food Ad- 
ministrator Huntley N. Spaulding 
with Master of State Grange Fred A. 
Rogers, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Andrew L. Felker and other repre- 
sentative farmers, the regulations 
with regard to the milling and dis- 
posal of wheat were amended to suit 
conditions as they then existed in 
New Hampshire. 

The United States Food Admin- 
istration regulations with regard to 
the milling, sale and use of wheat 
were adapted for the wheat-growing 
belts of the United States but were 
not proper for the peculiar local con- 
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ditions where farmers had planted a 
comparatively few acres of wheat for 
use in grinding their own flour. The 
changes in the regulations were most 
acceptable to all of the farmers in the 
state. 


Iczk DEALERS 


On May 8, 1918, communications 
were mailed to New ‘Hampshire ice 
dealers and local administrators which 
resulted in preventing increases in the 
price of ice to the consumers. In 
some cases dealers were able to show 
that increases were necessary because 
of the higher cost of doing business 
and whenever this occurred, the in- 
creased rates were approved by the 
Federal Food Administrator. 


TuHeE Live Stock CoMMITTEE 


October 2, 1917, the State Food 
Administrator appointed the following 
to act as the Live Stock Committee: 
Roy D. Hunter, West Claremont, 
Chairman; W. H. Neal, Meredith; 
W.H. Ranney, Derry; Harry Morrison, 
Orford; John Walker, Newmarket. 
P. A. Campbell, Dixville Notch, later 
succeeded W. H. Neal. 


SwINE 


After careful study of the situation 
the Live Stock Committee decided 
that the farmers of the state should 
be urged to produce more swine and 
that the “‘Keep a pig’’ movement 
should be encouraged. 

Two circular letters were mailed to 
New Hampshire farmers. News ar- 
ticles were published in the state 
press, and Prof. E. Ritzmann and 
the Extension Department of the 
State College stressed the matter. 

Surveys by county agents in the 
spring of 1918 showed an increase in 
the hog population of 6.7 per cent. 
Reports received in the fall and 
winter of 1918 indicated a supply of 
pigs in excess of the demand. 


Datry CATTLE 


Dairying is the chief agricultural 
industry of New Hampshire. Dur- 
ing the period under review it was 
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subject to varying factors which made 
it impossible for the committee to out- 
line any general policy. 

The summer of 1917 was marked 
by a large hay crop, the fall by rapidly 
advancing price of feed stuffs and 
the winter by scarcity of feeds due 
to transportation difficulties caused 
by the unusually severe winter and 
war demands. New Hampshire had 
largely imported its feed stuffs but in 
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milk. Better breeding and feeding 
methods are now being taught by the 
Farm Bureaus and other agencies. 
The condition and progressiveness of 
the industry compares favorably with 
that of other states. 

The special need for the future is 
the more general use of pure-bred 
sires and coéperative breeding. The 
best development of New Hampshire 
agriculture must come through supe- 








Faculty Potato Harvest—New Hampshire State College 


1918 made an increase in the produc- 
tion of grain. Reports indicated 
considerable slaughter of dairy cows 
in the summer of 1917. This was 
checked by advancing prices for cattle 
in the fall of that year. 

The chief market for New Hamp- 
shire milk is at Boston. The Regional 
Milk Commission took over the situa- 
tion in the fall of 1917 and fixed the 
prices for all markets. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

An aniple supply of milk was main- 
tained during the war. The with- 
drawal of milk from bread-making on 
order of the Federal Food Adminis- 
tration and the advancing retail price 
created a surplus which seemed likely 
to affect the future of the industry. 

Notable progress was made in the 
codperative purchasing of grains in 
car lots by farmers and in methods 
of collective bargaining for the sale of 


rior live stock. As the topography"of 
thestate prevents quantity production, 
the improvement must come through 
quality. The development of bull 
clubs is the most promising plan in 
sight for the dairy industry of the 
state. 
BEEF CATTLE 


During the fall of 1917 several car- 
loads of beef cattle were brought in 
from Texas to various points of the 
state. The results of these operations 
are not yet available. To what ex- 
tent feeding can be profitably carried 
on is not known. The State College 
is collecting data and it is hoped that 
general lines can be laid down for the 
guidance of farmers. 

Pure-bred and high-grade beef cattle 
are being raised in the state in limited 
numbers. This business can doubt- 
less be extended advantageously. 
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SHEEP 


The sheep situation was carefully 
studied and many factors entering 
into its profitableness were considered. 
Action on the dog menace was taken 
by inducing the Committee on Public 
Safety to offer a reward of $25 for 
each conviction under the dog laws. 
This action had a decidedly good effect. 


POULTRY 


The Committee consulted with Mr. 
James C. Farmer, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, who is a poultry 
‘specialist. 

The industry was found to be labor- 
ing under difficulties from the high 
price of feeds and lack of correspond- 
ingly high prices for products. The 
severe winter was hard on poultry. 
The spring survey showed a decrease 
of 16.7 per cent in the poultry of the 
state. Reports indicate better con- 
ditions prevailing in the fall of 1918 
and less tendency for poultrymen to 
abandon the business. 


PUBLICITY 


In November, 1917, Mr. James S. 
Chamberlin, of the Staff, was dele- 
gated to look after the installation of 
large painted signs and billboard 
advertisements calling attention to 
food conservation. These signs were 
put up in conspicuous places in Man- 
chester, Nashua, Concord, Dover, 
Berlin, Portsmouth, Rochester and 
on the grounds of the State College, 
Durham. Attractive as they were, 
they appealed to the eye and kept the 
problem of conservation before the 
people. 

In addition to this, the bill-posting 
system in every one of the cities of 
New Hampshire was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Food Administrator, and 
managers and proprietors of these 
systems were always glad to use the 
large posters that were sent to them 
at various times from Washington. 
Mr. Joseph G. Chandler, proprietor 
of the Bachelder system in Concord, 
not only placed his own boards at the 
disposal of the Food Administration, 
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but also secured the codperation of 
other systems throughout the state. 
Hotels also assisted in the publicity 
campaign by printing on their menus 
an appeal for conservation, and mer- 
chants, running advertisements in 
newspapers, used part of their space 
for the same purpose. 

A great number of posters from the 
Washington office and several original 
ones from the Concord office were put 
up by the local representatives in 
their respective communities. The 
school teachers, too, of the state 
called frequently for posters to be 
hung up in their school rooms and 
Mr. David Murphy of Concord, the 
State Merchants’ representative, made 
an automobile trip through New 
Hampshire in order to put posters in 
the windows of the merchants in every 
city. 

A Food Administration Booth, de- 
signed by Mr. James W. Tucker, the 
executive secretary, was also used to 
advertise conservation. This booth 
was so constructed as to be easily 
assembled or taken down, in order 
that it might be shipped to different 
fairs and exhibitions in the state. 
Demonstrations in canning and dry- 
ing were given in this booth by an 
expert, and one of the attendants 
distributed bulletins or answered ques- 
tions on food conservation. Although 
the full usefulness of the booth was 
interfered with in the early fall of 
1918 by the influenza epidemic, it 
attracted hundreds of people at Con- 
cord and at Hampton Beach during 
carnival week. 

Another method of appealing to the 
people was through lantern slides dis- 
played in the moving picture theaters 
of the state. The Food Administra- 
tor for New Hampshire also had films 
made of “The Awakening of Amer- 
ica,”’ a pageant written and produced 
by Miss Dorothy Emerson, one of the 
emergency demonstrators. 

The newspapers of New Hampshire, 
both daily and weekly, showed them- 
selves exceedingly generous in pub- 
lishing Food Administration news. 
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Most of them ran the column of 
“plate” sent to them each week by 
H. H. Scudder, Publicity and Edu- 
cational Director. There was also a 
regular service of daily news stories of 
which the dailies made constant use. 


In RETROSPECT 


The compilers of this report of the 
part New Hampshire took in help- 
ing to solve the world food crisis have 
never had a more agreeable task 
assigned to them. From the moment 
they became connected with the Food 
Administration they felt themselves 
in an atmosphere where work was a 
pleasure, and a constantly inspiring 
spirit of service dominated everybody 
connected with the organization. 
When they took trips to Washington 
in connection with their duties, they 
always came back brim full of en- 
thusiasm. Why? 

Perhaps it was because the officials 
at Washington expressed so frequently 
their delight with the achievements of 
the New Hampshire Food Adminis- 
tration. Perhaps it was because they 
realized that they had been exchang- 
ing ideas with men who were living 
up to the highest conception of Amer- 
ican patriotism. It may have been 
both; for it is undoubtedly true that 
state consciousness is a potent factor 
in time of war in encouraging com- 
munity effort, and contact with na- 
tional leaders is a source of inspiring 
incentive to renewed endeavor. 

This was clearly evident in the great 
mass meeting held under the auspices 
of the Public Safety Committee in 
Concord May 9, 1918, when Major 
Laughlin Maclean Watt, of the fa- 
mous Black Watch Regiment of Scot- 
land, Mr. Arthur Bestor, of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, and 
Mr. Fred Walcott, of the United 
States Food Administration, gave so 
vivid a portrayal of the crisis con- 
fronting the world. And that same 
evening at a dinner given in Concord 
by the Federal Food Administrator of 
New Hampshire to his personal repre- 
sentatives throughout the state, Major 
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Watt, Mr. Walcott and Mr. Arthur 
Dupee thrilled those present and made 
them realize that they could not relax 
for a minute in the work assigned to 
them in the state of New Hampshire. 

Now this was not the sole effort of 
the United States Food Administra- 
tion on behalf of the Granite State. 
It was also most generous in sending 
various members of the staff to ad- 
dress audiences in our large cities. 

The New Hampshire Food Admin- 
istration felt particularly indebted, 
however, to Mr. John Hallowell and 
Mr. Arthur Dupee of Mr. Hoover’s 
staff. These men, endowed with the 
same marvelous spirit of patriotism 
that their chief possessed, worked 
constantly in the solution of difficult. 
problems in the States Relations. 
Division. They showed a special 
interest in the progress of the work in. 
New Hampshire and were of inestim- 
able service to the state in many ways.. 

How successful the work was, the 
reader has already seen. The first 
emergency food production campaign 
put New Hampshire at the top of the 
New England States with a 35 per 
cent increase, while her nearest com- 
petitor, Connecticut, had a 14 per 
cent increase. The second campaign 
under the Food Production Com- 
mittee in 1918 gave New Hampshire 
an increase of 17 per cent over 1917, 
2 per cent behind Connecticut, the 
leader. A comparison of the pro- 
duction in 1918 compared with that 
in 1916, however, shows that New 
Hampshire had an increase of 58 per 
cent, while Vermont, her nearest com- 
petitor, had an increase of only 16.5 
per cent. 

In the Hoover Pledge Card Cam- 
paign, New Hampshire stood among 
the leaders, with 80 per cent of the 
families signing the pledges volun- 
tarily and in the work accomplished 
by the Hotel and Restaurant Com- 
mittee, the state was rated among the 
first five in the country. Other suc- 
cessful achievements were the small 
gardens throughout the state, the 
work of the school boys with a pro- 
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duction in 1917 and 1918 of crops to the 
value of about $150,000, the Canning, 
the Potato and the Corn Meal Cam- 
paigns. Two great sources of satis- 
faction were the sending by Mr. 
Hoover of the plan of organization of 
the women of New Hampshire to 
all the Federal Food Administrators 
in the country and the visit of the 
Canadian representatives to study 
our system. 

The important factor in the success 
mentioned above was naturally the 
organization of the Food Administra- 
tion. It seemed like a big family 
whose sons and daughters, the unit 
chairmen and the local administra- 
tors, living in different communities 
of the state, worked in complete ac- 
cord with the parent authority in Con- 
cord, that the old Granite State might 
maintain its high standard of service 
to the nation in time of need. 

This high standard of service pre- 
vailed, too, among the wholesalers, 
retailers, the bakers and the hotel men 
of the state. They realized what was 
at stake and gave their best thought, 
at the conferences called by the Food 
Administrator, to the solution of the 
problem at hand. Although there 
were some violations of the regula- 
tions, it may be said that the central 
office worked in the closest harmony 
with all the forces having anything to 
do with the dispensing of commodities. 

The problem that affected all the 
people of the state most particularly 
was the rationing of sugar. Hours 
and hours were devoted by the staff 
to the study of the best method of 
distributing the sugar allotted to New 
Hampshire. An efficient plan was 
finally evolved, and everything was 
going along smoothly, when the 
United States Sugar Division an- 
nounced a big decrease in the amount 
of sugar allotted to the state. Mr. 
Spaulding went at once to Washing- 
ton, convinced the authorities of their 
mistake and returned to Concord with 
an order for enough sugar to meet 
the minimum requirements of New 
Hampshire. 
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The thought may suggest itself that 
the extensive work carried out by the 
Food Administration in New Hamp- 
shire must have cost a lot of money. 
Here, again, New Hampshire leads; 
for figures at Washington show that 
the cost to the United States of the 
work of the New Hampshire Food Ad- 
ministration was the lowest in the 
country, not only actually, but rela- 
tively. The state, through the Pub- 
lic Safety Committee, by giving office 
room and equipment had something 
to do with keeping the expenses down. 

A very delightful testimonial of the 
devotion of the staff and the em- 
ployees to Mr. Spaulding was the sur- 
prise dinner given to him at Concord, 
at which time he was presented with 
a silver water pitcher. The local 
administrators, who with the unit 
chairmen had been the backbone of 
the state organization, also gave a 
dinner to Mr. Spaulding and pre- 
sented him with a large silver punch 
bowl. 

As one looks back on the work of 
1917 and 1918, there comes the feel- 
ing of deep pride in the responsive- 
ness of all the people of the state to the 
call to do their utmost that democracy 
might live, and mingled with it is the 
sense of gratitude for the privilege of 
serving the old Granite State. 


Unit CHAIRMEN 


The following are the unit chair- 
men of the Women’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense, co- 
operating with Huntley N. Spauld- 
ing, the Federal Food Administrator 
for New Hampshire. 


Miss Julia F. Baker, Acworth. 

Mrs. Irma J. Nickerson, Albany. 

Mrs. Nat G. Plummer, Alexandria. 

Miss Helen M. Kimball, Alstead. 

Mrs. E. R. Wright, Alton. 

Mrs. Fannie L. Clark, Amherst. 

Mrs. Nahum J. Bachelder, East Andover. 
Mrs. Mary J. Wilkinson, Antrim. 

Mrs. Louie V. Fifield, Ashland. 

—e A. Sawyer, R. F. D. 3, Haverhill, 


ass. 

Mrs. Alice J. Shattuck, Auburn. 

Mrs. Ralph W. Tuttle, Center Barnstead. 
Mrs. Francis O. Tyler, East Barrington. 
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Mrs. Marion R. Stoddard, Bartlett. 

Mrs. Martha F. Wiggin, Bedford. 

Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick, Belmont. 

Mrs. Helen Dunklee, Bennington. 

Mrs. A. M. Stahl, Berlin. 

Mrs. Mary Dunham, Bethlehem. 

Mrs. Belle Brown, Boscawen. 

Mrs. Annie W. Stevens, R. F. D. 4, Concord. 

Mrs. Mary L. H. Carr, Bradford. 

Mrs. John Lake, Brentwood. 

Mrs. Sherman Fletcher, Bridgewater. 

Mrs. Samuel Ferguson, Bristol. 

Mrs. L. 8. Powers, Brookline. 

Mrs. Daisy M. Stickney, R. F. D. 3, Ply- 
mouth. 

Mrs. James B. Wallace, Canaan. 

Mrs. Frank E. Page, R. F. D. 1, Manchester. 

Mrs. Freeman T. Jackman, R. F. D. 11, 
Penacook. 

Mrs. L. B. Hall, Twin Mountain. 

Mrs. F. B. Stanley, Center Harbor. 

Mrs. William H. Gilson, Charlestown. 

Mrs. Edith H. Tappan, Chester. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Webb, West Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Sally P. Carpenter, Chichester. 

Miss Emma H. Baum, Claremont. 

Mrs. Horace Comstock, Clarksville. 

Mrs. Lizzie Young, Colebrook. 

Miss E. Gertrude Dickerman, 
Terrace, Concord. 

Miss Myrtle P. Conant, Bath. 

Mrs. Lillian S. Newell, Contoocook. 

Mrs. A. M. D. Blouin, Center Conway. 

Mrs. Lizzie C. Wood, R. F. D. 4, Windsor, Vt. 

Mrs. Helen L. Barton, Croydon. 

Mrs. Thomas Smith, R. F. D. 1, Whitefield. 

Mrs. Miles Roby, Danbury. 

Mrs. Allen C. Keith, Danville. 

Miss Laura M. Marston, R. F. D. 1, Ray- 
mond. 

Miss Izetta Fisher, Hillsborough. 

Mrs. Lando B. Hardy, Derry Village. 

Mrs. Robert Ashley, Dorchester. 

Miss Alice Clark, 36 Summer St., Dover. 

Mrs. M. D. Mason, Dublin. 

Mrs. C. H. Lord, R. F. D. 2, Concord. 

Mrs. Annie J. Morgan, Durham. 

Miss May Shirley, East Kingston. 

Mrs. W. N. Snow, Snowville. 

Mrs. Augusta Pike, Effingham. 

Mrs. Katherine Carlton, Enfield. 

Mrs. Margie E. Ricker, R. F. D. 1, Epping. 

Miss Eleanora S. Chesley, Epsom. 

Mrs. Harriett G. Burlingame, Exeter. 

Mrs. E. C. Perkins, Farmington. 

Mrs. George H. Fairbanks, Fitzwilliam. 

Mrs. E. D. Stevens, Francestown. 

Mrs. H. L. Johnson, Franconia. 

Miss Mary A. Proctor, Franklin. 

Mrs. Walter Nutter, Freedom. 

Mrs. J. Harold Mitchell, Freedom. 

Mrs. Bertha Stevenson, Fremont. 

Mrs. W. A. Jackson, Gilford. 

Mrs. Clarence P. Ballard, Gilmanton Iron 
Works. 

Mrs. Dana Wilder, Gilsum. 

Mrs. Mary A. Parker, Goffstown. 
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Miss Mary E. Noonan, Gorham. 

Mrs. Lillian K. Morgan, Goshen. 

Mrs. A. E. Valia, Grafton. 

Miss Virginia Diamond, Grantham. 

Mrs. Nellie F. Heller, Greenfield. 

Mrs. D. C. MacLachlan, Greenland. 

Mrs. W. H. Doonan, Greenville. 

Mrs. Annie K. Little, Hampstead. 

Mrs. Howard G. Lane, Hampton. 

Mrs. William H. McDeavitt, Hampton Falls. 

Miss Ella Ware, Hancock. 

Mrs. Homer E. Keyes, Hanover. 

Mrs. E. L. Keniston, Harrisville. 

Mrs. Norman J. Page, Haverhill. 

Mrs. Harry Morgan, Hebron. 

Mrs. F. L. Chase, Henniker. 

Mrs. Jean M. Shaw, Hill. 

Mrs. John B. Smith, Hillsborough. 

Miss Georganna R. Scott, Hinsdale. 

Mrs. Lorin Webster, Holderness. 

Mrs. Charles E. Hardy, Hollis. 

Mrs. C. Frank Stevens, Hooksett. 

Mrs. Franklin Johnson, Hopkinton. 

Miss Annabel Morgan, Hudson. 

Mrs. J. B. Hurlin, Jackson. 

Mrs. Homer White, East Jaffrey. 

Mrs. Annie Small, Riverton. 

Mrs. Fred E. Barrett, Court St., Keene. 

Mrs. G. A. Prescott, Kensington. 

Mrs. Levi Bartlett, Kingston. 

Miss Claribel Clark, Laconia. 

Mrs. Merrill Shurtleff, Lancaster. 

Mrs. C. 8. Chandler, Landaff. 

Mrs. George Porter, Langdon. 

Mrs. A. J. Hough, Lebanon. 

Mrs. Louis Snell, R. F. D. 5, Dover. 

Mrs. Susie B. Hurd, Lempster. 

Mrs. Charles B. Henry, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Vida 8. Webb, Lisbon. 

Mrs. R. H. Campbell, R. F. D. 1, Hudson. 

Mrs. G. E. Speare, Littleton. 

Mrs. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, Londonderry. 

Mrs. W. A. Megrath, Loudon. 

Mrs. W. S. Tarbell, South Lyndeborough. 

Mrs. Frank J. Bemis, Madbury. 

Miss Emma M. Forrest, Madison. 

Mrs. George D. Towne, 2279 Elm St., Man- 
chester. 

Mrs. Kate K. Davis, Marlborough. 

Mrs. Jennie F. Wright, Marlow. 

Mrs. Eugene Whitaker, Mason. 

Mrs. D. Emery Eaton, Meredith. 

Mrs. Joseph N. Henderson, Merrimack. 

Mrs. J. S. Phipps, Milan. 

Mrs. W. Francis French, Milford. 

Mrs. Caroline Fifield, Lyme. 

Mrs. James P. Wiley, Milton. 

Mrs. Agnes Gibson, Monroe. 

Mrs. Ralph E. Goodwin, Moultonborough. 

Mrs. Susan F. Wallace, Nashua. 

Mrs. T. N. Barker, East Sullivan. 

Mrs. Annie B. Read, New Boston. 

Mrs. Florence H. Symonds, Newbury. 

Mrs. Myra J. Jones, New Durham. 

Mrs. Harry G. Atwood, Newfields. 

Rev. Anna B. Parker, New Hampton. 

Mrs. Henry Barnes, Newington. 








Mrs. Phillip F. Gordon, New Ipswich. 
Mrs. Melville Robbins, New London. 
Mrs. Alanson Haines, Newmarket. 

Mrs. Mary M. Sibley, Newport. 

Mrs. John E. Hayford, Newton. 

Mrs. Harry B. Smith, Groveton. 

Mrs. Florence L. Miner, Northwood Ridge. 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Fernald, Nottingham. 
Miss Luella M. Huse, R. F. D., Canaan. 
Mrs. Francis B. Morrison, Orford. 

Mrs. E. C. Connor, Ossipee. 

Mrs. Alice Hillman, R. F. D., Nashua. 
Mrs. Henry S. Roberts, Suncook. 

Mrs. William H. Schofield, Peterborough. 
Mrs. John P. Metcalf, Piermont. 

Mrs. Henry Johnson, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. William Ely, Pittsfield. 

Mrs. James C. Wark, Windsor, Vt. 
Miss Cora B. Pollard, Plaistow. 

Mrs. Verne F. Pierce, Plymouth. 

Miss M. I. Boger, Portsmouth. 

Mrs. John H. Boothman, Randolph. 
Mrs. Charles P. Armstrong, Raymond. 
Mrs. Harold Dickinson, Richmond. 
Miss Mary Lee Ware, West Rindge. 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Rochester. 

Mrs. Jessie Doe, R. F. D., Dover. 

Mrs. George C. Craig, Rumney. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Perkins, Rye Beach. 
Mrs. H. E. Pulver, Salem Depot. 

Mrs. Frank Dunlap, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Charles Page, North Hampton. 


Mrs. George A. Underhill, 5 Beard St., Nashua. 


Mrs. M. A. Hill, Sanbornton. 

Mrs. Laura J. M. Talbot, Sandown. 
Mrs. F. M. Smith, Sandwich. 

Miss Annie M. Perkins, Seabrook. 
Mrs. Mae Taylor, Shelburne. 

Mrs. William Ames, Somersworth. 
Mrs. Maurice Brock, Springfield. 
Mrs. Lou Merrill, Stewartstown. 
Mrs. Mary F. Sanborn, Stoddard. 
Mrs. Herman R. Hill, Strafford. 
Mrs. Lena J. Rich, Stratford. 

Mrs. Annie W. Scammon, Stratham. 
Mrs. Ella D. Brown, Sullivan. 

Mrs. R.°T. Walcott, Sunapee. 

Mrs. J. V. Stillings, Surry. 

Mrs. Ada L. Little, North Sutton. 
Mrs. E. A. Nelson, East Swanzey. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Kimball, Tamworth. 
Mrs. David Williams, Temple. 

Mrs. Frank L. Hazeltine, Thornton. 
Mrs. W. B. Fellows, Tilton. 

Mrs. F. Ripley, Jr., Troy. 

Mrs. Walter Fernald, Melvin Village. 
Mrs. Carrie Reed, Unity. 

Mrs. Clara H. Sanborn, Sanbornville. 
Miss Mary Howland Bellows, Walpole. 
Mrs. Frederick Adee Smith, Warner. 
Mrs. George E. Brown, Warren. 
Mrs. H. R. Batchelder, Washington. 
Mrs. M. E. Currier, North Weare. 
Miss Winnifred M. Putney, Webster. 
Mrs. Mary L. Thomas, Wentworth. 
Mrs. Eva Burt, Westmoreland. 

Mrs. Bertha Sawyer, Whitefield. 
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Mrs. Vernon L. Fisher, Center Wilmot. 
Mrs. W. H. Jennings, Winchester. 

Mrs. J. Arthur Nesmith, Windham. 

Mrs. C. O. Doe, Wolfeboro. 

Mrs. Bernice Orozoco, North Woodstock. 
Mrs. Sidney P. Wiley, ‘Charlestown. 
Mrs. Frank A. Mace, Kensington. 

Mrs. Caroline Edgerly, Tuftonborough. 


LocaL ADMINISTRATORS 


The following are the names of local 
food administrators who codperated 
with Huntley N. Spaulding, the 
Federal Food Administrator for New 
Hampshire. 


Guy S. Neal, Acworth. 

Ichabod Hammond, Pequaket. 

B. H. Sleeper, R. F. D., Bristol. 

M. A. Currier, Alstead. 

Charles H. McDuffee, Alton. 

Charles P. Dodge, Amherst. 

H. L. Thurston, East Andover. 

Robert W. Jameson, Antrim. 

Carl H. Robinson, Antrim. 

Albion Kahler, Ashland. 

Herbert N. Sawyer, Atkinson. 

Fred H. Hall, Auburn. 

Dr. George H. Hawley, Center Barnstead. 
Lawrence Haley, East Barrington. 
William Pitman, Intervale. 

T. B. Southard, Bath. 

Harry W. Peaslee, R. F. D. 7, Manchester. 
Col. John M. Sargent, Belmont. 

Maj. A. J. Pierce, Bennington. 

L. H. Parker, Benton. 

William E. Matthews, Berlin. 

Benjamin Tucker, Bethlehem. 

Frank L. Gerrish, Boscawen. 

Robert W. Upton, R. F. D. 3, Concord. 
George W. Cofrin, Bradford. 

Rev. A. Gibson, Brentwood. 

Everett Atwood, R. F. D. 1, Plymouth. 
Ira A. Chase, Bristol. 

Charles Willey, R. F. D. 1, Sanbornville. 
Orville D. Fessenden, Brookline. 

oe D. Pattee, R. F. D. 3, Plymouth. 
Frank D. Currier, Canaan. 

Willis E. Lougee, Candia. 

Elmer Osgood, R. F. D. 3, Penacook. 

E. W. Burns, Twin Mountain. 

Orville P. Smith, Center Harbor. 

C. A. Smith, Charlestown. 

Olin R. Hanscom, Chatham. 

William Underhill, Chester. 

Burton C. Thatcher, Chesterfield. 
Albert S. Dame, R. F. D. 7, Concord. 
ey H. 8S. Richardson, Claremont. 

F. W. Johnston, Claremont. 

Darwin Lombard, Colebrook. 

Freeman G. Marshall, Columbia. 

J. C. Derby, Concord. 

H. Boardman Fifield, Conway. 

W. E. Beaman, Cornish. 

Charles P. Barton, Croydon. 

Rev. D. C. Hershey, Whitefield. 




















Food Administration 


Dr. L. V. Knapp, Danbury. 
Clarence M. Collins, Danville. 
Chester E. Maynard, South Deerfield. 
H. Chester Smith, Hillsborough. 
William H. Ranney, Derry. 
George N. Burnham, Dorchester. 
Dr. Louis W. Flanders, Dover. 
Henry N. Gowing, Dublin. 
Ernest P. Goud, Milan. 

F. E. Garvin, Dunbarton. 

C. H. Pettee, Durham. 

Anson J. Cole, East Kingston. 
Charles A. Young, Easton. 
Eugene Hatch, Center Conway. 
EK. Forrest Leavitt, Effingham. 

E. C. Wilcox, Enfield. 

Dr. A. W. Mitchell, Epping. 

Dr. Roscoe Hill, Epsom. 

F. H. Evans, Errol. 

John Scammon, Exeter. 

Frank Adams, Farmington. 

Fred I. Thayer, Farmington. 
Rev. Albert A. Howes, Fitzwilliam. 
Rodman Schaff, Fitzwilliam. 
Edward W. Farnum, Francestown. 
Dr. H. L. Johnson, Franconia. 
Leonard M. Aldrich, Franconia. 
Warren F. Daniell, Franklin. 
George I. Philbrick, Freedom. 
Stephen A. Frost, Fremont. 
Leland M. James, Gilford. 
Stephen Weeks, Gilmanton. 

Phin M. Wright, Gilsum. 

Charles G. Barnard, Goffstown. 
Judge A. R. Evans, Gorham. 

Fred W. Pike, Mill Village. 

A. W. Bennett, Grafton Center. 
Perley Walker, Grantham. 

E. H. Clover, Greenfield. 

Charles H. Brackett, Greenland. 
Frederick W. Ely, Greenville. 

J. A. Rogers, North Groton. 
Daniel Emerson, Hampstead. 
Joseph B. Brown, Hampton. 
Walter B. Farmer, Hampton Falls. 
Edson K. Upton, Hancock. 

Prof. C. D. Adams, Hanover. 
Percy W. Russell, Chesharh. 
Charles H. Morey, Hart’s Location. 
Horace B. Knight, Haverhill. 
Frank O. Morse, East Hebron. 
William H. Bean, Henniker. 

Jean M. Shaw, Hill. 

John H. Grimes, Hillsborough. 
W. F. Robertson, Hinsdale. 
Charles E. Kayou, Hinsdale. 
Lawrence J. Webster, Holderness. 
Willis C. Hardy, Hollis. 

George Keating, Hooksett. 
Robert T. Gould, Contoocook. 
Frank A. Connell, Hudson. 
Arthur P. Gale, Jackson. 

Charles L. Rich, East Jaffrey. 
Richard B. Eastman, Jefferson. 
Robert Faulkner, Keene. 

Judge Louis G. Hoyt, Kingston. 
Arthur G. Wadleigh, Hampton Falls. 
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Judge F. M. Beckford, Laconia. 
C. Congdon, Lancaster. 

Charles S. Chandler, Landaff. 

H. A. Holmes, Charlestown. 

F. U. Bell, Lebanon. 

Lewis H. Snell, R. F. D. 5, Dover. 

A. L. Benway, Lempster. 

Alfred Stanley, Lincoln. 

Ben 8. Webb, Lisbon. 

Norris C. Griffin, Manchester. 

Henry E. Richardson, Littleton. 

J. C. Donahue, Livermore. 

Ralph Parmenter, Hudson. 

Dr. W. H. Mitchell, Loudon. 

C. E. Mason, Lyman. 

— W. Barnes, Lyme. 

Roy N. Putnam, Lyndeborough. 

William E. Hayes, Madbury. 

John F. Chick, Madison. 

Dr. J. H. Gleason, Manchester. 

William B. McKay, Manchester. 

Robert Whitney, Marlborough. 

George A. Corey, Marlow. 

Albert B. Eaton, Meriden. 

B. R. Dearborn, Meredith. 

Norris Henderson, Merrimack. 

Charles F. Young, Reed’s Ferry. 

Charles Knowles, Union. 

L. A. Bickford, Milan. 

Emory D. Heald, Milford. 

William Lougee, Milton. 

Willis L. Reynolds, Milton Mills. 

Rev. C. L. Carter, Monroe. 

George D. Kittredge, Mont Vernon. 

James C. French, Moultonborough. 

Harry P. Greeley, Nashua. 

H. E. Priest, Nelson. 

Louis W. Swanson, New Boston. 

John H. Gillingham, South Newbury. 

George H. Jones, New Durham. 

G. Atwood, Newfields. 

Arthur E. Cox, New Hampton. 

Stillman A. Packard, Newington. 

W. A. Preston, New Ipswich. 

M. Gale Eastman, New London. 

W. M. Pilsbury, New London. 

Henry E. George, Newmarket. 

George A. Fairbanks, Newport. 

er Heath, Newton. 

Joseph O. Hobbs, North Hampton. 

E. H. Macloon, Groveton. 

John Towle, Northwood Ridge. 

Thomas E. Fernald, Nottingham. 

Barney Eastman, Orange. 

Harry E. Morrison, Orford. 

Dana J. Brown, Ossipee. 

Sherman O. Hobbs, Pelham. 

George W. Fowler, Pembroke. 

Arthur H. Spaulding, Peterborough. 

Admon C. Drury, Piermont. 

Parker Tabor, Pittsburg. 

Herbert B. Fischer, Pittsfield. 

Fred P. Hill, Plaistow. 

Louis E. Shipman, Plainfield. 

John E. Smith, Plymouth. 

Frank J. Beal, Plymouth. 

George A. Wood, Portsmouth. 
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John H. Boothman, Randolph. 
Walter J. Dudley, Raymond. 


Leason Martin, R. F. D., Winchester. 


Harris H. Rice, Rindge. 

Leslie P. Snow, Rochester. 

John K. Allen, Rochester. 

Guy Smart, Rochester. 

Joseph D. Roberts, R. F. D., Dover. 
Thomas M. Dillingham, Roxbury. 
George C. Craig, Rumney Depot. 
H. Russell Sawyer, Rye Beach. 
William E. Lancaster, Salem. 
Buron W. Sanborn, Andover. 
Frank H. Hunkins, Sanbornton. 
John G. Goodwin, Chester. 
Charles B. Hoyt, Sandwich. 
Jacob F. Dow, Seabrook. 

Alpha T. Wilson, Sharon. 
Lawrence A. Philbrook, Shelburne. 
Judge C. H. Wells, Somersworth. 
James M. Carr, South Hampton. 
S. W. Philbrick, West Springfield. 
Paul R. Cole, Groveton. 

Leon Ripley, West Stewartstown. 
C. B. McClure, Munsonville. 
James H. Stiles, Center Strafford. 
John C. Hutchins, Stratford. 
Frank H. Pearson, Stratham. 


Arthur E. Rugg, Sullivan. 
George Gardner, Sunapee. 
Hiram F. Newell, Keene. 
Fred H. Pratt, Sutton. 
Henry W. Brown, West Swanzey. 
Ralph B. Smith, Tamworth. 
agg H. Wheeler, Wilton. 

W. B. Emmons, West Thornton. 
Osborne J. Smith, Tilton. 
Franklin Ripley, Sr., Troy. 
John A. Edgerly, Mirror Lake. 
Frank Reed, Unity. 
J. Frank Farnum, Union. 
George L. Houghton, Walpole. 
Andrew J. Hook, Warner. 
F. C. Jackson, Warren. 
F. A. Peaslee, East Washington. 
George Eastman, South Weare. 
Benjamin P. Little, Warner. 
Dr. Samuel Frazier, Wentworth. 
Edward C. Greene, Westmoreland. 
E. M. Bowker, Whitefield. 
F. E. Goodhue, Wilmot. 
Frank L. Davis, Wilton. 
G. C. Hawkins, Winchester. 
John E. Cochran, Windham Depot. 
Judge Ernest H. Trickey, Wolfeboro. 
Frank A. Fox, North Woodstock. 





MY MOTHER 
By Edward Hersey Richards 


Who is it keeps the pace with time 

No matter to what heights I climb 

And holds my heart with love sublime? 
My Mother. 


Who is it, when I wayward bend 
Bereft of hope, or gold, or friend, 
Awaits me, loyal to the end? 

My Mother. 


Who is it, when the shadows fall 
And Sorrow’s night obscures my all 
Holds out the light and heeds my call? 


My Mother. 


Who is it when she goes away 

Where angels dwell, and goes to stay, 

Departing, bids me watch and pray? 
My Mother. 


Exeter, N. H. 














THE SPIRIT AND THE VISION 


‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’”’—Old Spanish Proverb 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


I 


The battered little Ford runabout, 
three years old and never repainted, 
its shabby top thrown back, its hinges 
creaking, looked strangely out of place 
as it drew up at the brilliantly lighted 
entrance of Mr. Thomas Hamlin’s 
town house, and came to a noisy and 
abrupt stop. Mr. Thomas Hamlin 
was a dignified and imposing per- 
sonage, and his residence certainly 
reflected its owner’s characteristics; 
only the most expensive, silent, and 
shining limousines stopped there as a 
rule, and impassive chauffeurs sat 
staring stolidly in front of them, while 
the owners of the marvellous machines 
walked with quiet assurance up the 
broad, low, gray marble steps. The 
young man who had been driving the 
Ford, however, jumped out, shut the 
door of his car with a bang, and pushed 
the house-bell with considerable de- 
termination. He was tall, lean, and 
frankly shabby, from the crown of his 
rough, weatherbeaten gray cap to the 
soles of his heavy leather boots. 
Nevertheless, the face of the very 
correct man-servant who opened the 
door changed its expression to some- 
thing not unlike a smile, and he spoke 
with real cordiality, mixed with sur- 
prise, before the visitor had so much as 
stated his errand. 

“Mr. Garland! I’m that glad to 
see you, sir! It’s a long time—beg- 
ging your pardon, sir—since you’ve 
been here.”’ 

“Rather!” The visitor 
showing some very white teeth. “I’m 
glad to see you, too. Thompson— 
convinces me somebody’s been taking 
good care of the family, anyway.” 

“Oh, as to that, sir—”’ 

“T know. Is Miss Gloria in?” 


smiled, 


Thompson coughed, and his ex- 
pression became doubtful. ‘“‘ Yes, sir, 
she’s in; but very much engaged, I’m 
afraid, sir.” 

“Very much engaged!’’ thundered 
the caller, his bright smile quite gone. 

“Oh no, not—that way—not as I 
know of, sir. But there’s been a din- 
ner, and there’s quite a crowd in for 
dancing afterwards, besides, sir— 
you'll hear the music beginning again 
just now. But if you'll step into the 
reception-room, sir, I’ll see what I can 
do—I’ll tell Miss Gloria, anyway, that 
you’re here.” 

The boy pulled off his shabby cap, 
and followed the servant into the 
white-panelled room with its gilt 
furniture and its glare of light; then, 
as if attempting to escape as far as 
possible from it all, he crossed to the 
window, threw up the shade, and stood 
staring angrily out into the street. 
What an atmosphere! It wasn’t sour 
grapes—he was honestly glad that he 
had never lived in it. Did anyone 
really live in it?—Did Mr. Thomas 
Hamlin, with his heavy correctness, 
and his manner of uttering bromidic 
nothings as if they were the brilliant 
and original inspirations of his own 
dignified brain? Did Mrs. Thomas 
Hamlin, with her lorgnon that shut 
with a click, and her carefully regu- 
lated smile, and equally carefully 
regulated figure? Did Thomas Ham- 
lin, Jr.—and all the friends that he 
brought home with him—with their 
silk socks, and their imported ciga- 
rettes, and their taste for musical com- 
edy? Yes, and their ability to buy 
long-stemmed roses and big boxes of 
chocolates for Gloria! Did Gloria 
herself really live?—Gloria, who at 
sixteen, her years divided between 
a country boarding-school in the 
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winter, and a very quiet seaside resort 
in the summer (that was before Mr. 
Thomas Hamlin had pulled off that 
last enormous deal in copper) had 
been so wholesome and sunshiny and 
generally delicious? Not that he 
meant to be unjust to Gloria, in her 
later development, or bitter about 
her—not in the least—only— 

“Steven! Where on earth did you 
drop from? And—and—why if you 
don’t mind my asking?” 

The boy turned abruptly. Gloria 
Hamlin had come into the room 
quietly and quickly, pulling the pink 
brocade portieres together behind her 
as she did so. Her golden hair was 
piled up high, soft and fine and shin- 
ing, on her erect little head; her 
sleeveless dress, with its mere apology 
for a bodice, was of gold-spangled 
tulle; there were gilt slippers on her 
feet, and a small gilt fan in her hand; 
and out of all this dazzling glitter, her 
face and neck and arms shone all the 
whiter and lovelier and more perfect 
than he had ever seen them. 

“Good Heavens, Gloria, you star- 
tled me! I didn’t hear you come in— 
must have been thinking about some- 
thing pretty hard, and you’re—<ort of 
dazzling—”’ 

“Sorry to have interrupted a valu- 
able train of thought—I suppose I’m 
quite the most expensive looking 
creature you’ve seen lately and that it 
was too much for you!”’ 

“Exactly. Thank you for supply- 
ing me with just the right phrase,” 
the boy retorted in a voice as hard as 
hers, the honest admiration entirely 
faded from it. She stamped her foot. 

“There you begin, quarrelling with 
me again, and you haven’t been inside 
the door five minutes! Do tell me 
what you want quickly! Didn’t 
Thompson tell you—I’m having a 
party?” 

“He said you were very much— 
engaged—are you?”’ 

“Is that what you came to find 
out?”’ 

“Partly.” 

“What else?” 
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“‘TIs it really necessary to treat me 
quite so much like a tramp asking for 
ajob? Well, mostly to ask you if you 
wouldn’t go out for a ride with me— 
just once more?” 

The girl burst out laughing. “Just 
once more!”’ she mocked. ‘I wonder 
how many times I’ve heard you say 
that, as the ending to all kinds of 
sentences! Gloria, do dance with 
me—just once more! Gloria, do let 
me come and see you again before I go 
back to college—just once more! 
Gloria, forgive me for losing my tem- 
per—and being cross and jealous— 
and disagreeable—just once more! 
Gloria, let me kiss you—just once 
more! All that went on for two years, 
and you know how it ended—two 
silly children, wrangling and making 
love in one breath, and then getting 
found out, and very properly sep- 
arated by their parents! I think your 
mother was as angry as mine, and 
your father has a truly Biblical hatred 
of the idle rich! And now that it’s 
all been over two years, you suddenly 
turn up, without any warning what- 
ever, when the house is crammed with 
people, and calmly ask me to go out 
to ride with you—as if you expected 
me to accept!” 

“Aren’t you going to?” asked 
Steven quietly. 

““No—no—no—of course I’m not! 
It wouldn’t be just once more at all— 
even if there were nothing else to be 
said against it!—It would mean 
starting the whole thing all over 
again!”’ 

“So you’re afraid of that?” 

The girl stamped her foot again. 
“Of course I’m not—what makes you 
twist my words so? But I know 
perfectly well what ‘just once more’ 
means with you!”’ 

“This time it happens to mean 
exactly that. I’ve ridden all day— 
over all kinds of roads—to get here 
tonight, hoping you’d say yes. I’ve 
got to get back home tomorrow to 
stay with my mother till Saturday.” 

“Tf it’s the same old Flivver”—the 
boy nodded—‘ You must have put 
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in an awfully uncomfortable, jiggly, 
jolty, wild-goose chase—for nothing!” 
said Gloria flippantly. ‘‘May I in- 
quire where you’re going on Saturday 
—yjust to assure myself that I shan’t 
have to turn down another preposter- 
ous invitation from you?” 

“T’m going to France,” said Steven 
Garland. 


II 


Afterwards—it was not until he was 
on the steamer—Steven realized how 
suddenly the lovely mocking face grew 
pale and quiet, and that Gloria, 
catching hold of the portiere, dropped 
the little glittering fan, and that it lay 
for a full minute on the floor between 
them before he stooped to pick it up. 
At the.time he was only conscious of 
how rapidly she spoke and acted, 
after that one silent moment. 

“Don’t bother; let it stay there—I 
shan’t need it.’’ Her fingers were on 
the electric bell. “Why are you 
going?”’ 

“T can’t help it.” 

“Father says the United States 
may not get into the war at all.”’ 

“T hope that isn’t so; but that 
wouldn’t make any difference. ”’ 

“Are you going into the Ambulance 
Corps?”’ 

““No—Aviation.”’ 

Gloria stooped over, and picked up 
the fan herself; her hands were tremb- 
ling—Steven remembered that after- 
wards too; then she flung open the 
portiere; Thompson was standing out- 
side. 

“You rang, miss?” 

“Yes. Ask Marie to give you a 
heavy coat and scarf for me and bring 
them to me in the vestibule—you’ll 
hurry, please. Come, Steven.” 

She put her hand on his arm, draw- 
ing him after her, switched off the 
entrance lights, and closed the front 
door afterthem. Before Steven found 
his voice, the servant had reappeared, 
holding her wraps. Breathlessly, she 
slipped into the coat, and wound the 
scarf about her head. 

“Vm going out with Mr. Garland, 
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Thompson. 
back.” 

“Yes, Miss.”’ 

“You'll please tell my mother.”’ 

‘“‘Er—just that, begging your par- 
don, miss?”’ 

“Yes, it isn’t to be a secret this 
time—after I get away. But thank 
you, Thompson, just the same.”’ 

And then she was climbing into the 
motor, and asking ‘ Will you drive, or 
shall I?” and he was answering “I 
will,”” and watching her, stupidly, 
without offering to help her, while she 
tucked herself in beside him. They 
were in the suburbs before he was able 
to fully realize that it had really 
happened—that they were together— 
and alone—again and that the chance 
he had hoped and waited for so long 
had come. He turned to her. 

“Warm enough, Gloria?”’ 

‘ec Yes. ”? 

“Rather have the top up?” 

“No.” 

“Care particularly what time we get 
back?” 

“Not in the least.” 

““You’re a good sport, same as al- 
ways, aren’t you? Because if you 
don’t, I thought we’d get straight out 
into the country, to that little lake we 
found once—remember?—and climb 
out, and sit beside it for a while— 
there’s an awfully jolly moon, and it 
isn’t cold—and—and—I think it would 
be rather fun, don’t you?” 

“Anywhere you say.” 

“Look here, Gloria, you’re awfully 
quiet! Is anything the matter?” 

They were already past the lighted 
streets, and her face, shadowed by the 
scarf, was turned away from him. 
Steven gave a little laugh. 

“There were advantages to that 
little old brown horse I used to have, 
after all,” he said. “I could drive 
him with one hand, and he didn’t 
need much driving, at that! On a 
pinch I could drop the reins entirely, 
he went along about the same. But 
I’ve got to hang on to this blamed 
wheel, or we’ll go into the gutter. ‘So 


I may be late getting 
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please be a good girl, and look round at 
me just this once!”’ 

The words were out before he could 
stop them, and he tried to catch them 
back, fearing another bitter answer. 
But Gloria surprised him—she turned 
around, to be sure, but quite silently, 
and in the dim light he saw that she 
was crying, as if her heart would 
break. 

His own suddenly stood still; less 


than an hour before she had been ~ 


standing before him so hard and glit- 
tering and erect, making him hot and 
cold with bashfulness, and resentment, 
and shame—and now she was out 
alone with him, this glorious spring 
night, her shimmering dress covered 
with a little rough serge coat, her 
hands bare and cold because in her 
haste she had not stopped for gloves, 
her wilfulness and self-assurance all 
gone—crying! Was it possible that 
this was the same girl? Or was it the 
old Gloria, miraculously come back? 
He steered the motor to the side of the 
road and stopped it. 

“Gloria,” he began, his voice 
trembling a little, “you mustn’t. I 
shall be most awfully cut up, if you do. 
I had no idea you’d take it like this. 
I didn’t think you’d care a bit. I 
didn’t feel I could go off without seeing 
you just—without saying good-bye, 
that’s all,” and timidly, almost awk- 
wardly, he put his arm around her. 
He was rewarded with a flash of the 
old spirit. 

“You do that very badly.” 

“I’m out of practise.”’ 

“Too bad,” flashed back Gloria, 
“Let me help you’’—and she threw 
both hers around his neck; he drew 
her towards him, and without speak- 
ing, looked straight into her eyes. 

“Yes,”’ she said. “If you don’t 
hate me too much—I should think 
you would,” and began to cry again. 
Then Steven surprised her; he let her 
go, and started the car again. 

“T’m not going to,” he said stub- 
bornly, “not until we get to the lake, 
and sit down, and thrash things out. 
Then maybe you'll say no.”’ 
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“Aren’t you taking rather a long 
chance?” asked Gloria. 

“Yes, Iam; but I’ve got to take it. 
I can’t get near you when you’re 
making fun of me, because you hurt 
me too darned much—nor when 
you're crying, because that also hurts 
too much—I don’t see things straight. 
This may be the last chance I’ll ever 
get to talk to you, and I’ve just got to 
get them straight—see?”’ 

“T see,’’ said Gloria, and sat staring 
ahead of her for a long time; then at 
last, ‘“‘but I think you might have 
kissed me—just once more!” 

“That tiresome old phrase,’’ mocked 
Steven; but Steven’s mocking was 
very different from Gloria’s. He 
managed to get one arm around her 
again, for a minute, in spite of the 
wheel, and then he laughed very 
happily, showing all his white teeth. 
“There’s not going to be any just 
once more about that, darling, if I 
get started at all, but I’m not certain 
that I’m going to get started.” 

“‘Aren’t you?” asked Gloria lightly, 
“why not?” 

‘Because, as I’ve kept trying to tell 
you, I asked you to come out here 
with me tonight so that I could have 
a chance to talk to you—alone and— 
away from—all that stuff you live 
cluttered up with. I haven’t the least 
idea of trying to get you to change 
your mind about—well, about marry- 
ing me. Of course it was a mistake 
that we ever thought of that—I know 
that now just as wellas you do. But 
I did care an awful lot for you, and 
so—’”’ 

“You ‘did’?” | 

“Oh, I do, then! you know I do! 
But that’s beyond the mark. The 
real point is, that because I did—and 
do—I can’t bear to go off to France 
and perhaps—get—hurt—and have 
to lie still for a long time thinking of 
you doing the sort of thing you’ve 
been doing the last year or two, with- 
out even attempting to make you see 
that you’re built for something much 
better than that. It won’t amount to 
much—my going over, | mean—except 
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to me personally. It'll be a tremen- 
dous satisfaction to me to go, but there 
are hundreds of other fellows who can 
accomplish five times as much as I can, 
and who are doing it, right along. 
Whereas you’’—he broke off, and 
brought the little Ford to a stop— 
‘“‘well, that’s what I came to talk to 
you about. Here we are—climb out.” 


III 


Steven made her very comfortable 
first. There were pillows tucked 
away in the back of the motor (“‘He 
must have been pretty certain I was 
coming!”’ said Gloria to herself, as 
she watched him taking them out) 
and he spread the rug that had been 
around them on the ground, and piled 
the pillows up in one corner of it, and 
then he unearthed a small blanket to 
put over her; and when she was all 
settled, he took out a battered old 
pipe, filled and lighted it, and sat 
looking down on the quiet little lake 
shining in the moonlight for a long 
time without speaking or moving. 
At last he reached for her hand, which 
was very smooth and small and cold, 
and trembling a little, and taking it in 
both his big rough warm ones, held it 
fast. 

“Isn’t this wonderful, Gloria?”’ he 
asked softly. ‘‘All this silence and 
space and water and light, the open 
bits of pasture and little pointed fir 
trees, and—you and I alone? I’ll 
never forget it, or get over being grate- 
ful to you for coming with me. I 
know it was a lot to ask of you; but 
while I’m flying around up in the 
clouds ‘over there,’ I’ll live it over 
and over again in my mind, just as 
long as I live myself.”’ 

“Tf that shouldn’t happen to be 
very long,” he went on after a short 
pause, during which Gloria did not 
stir, “I think we’ll both be glad that 
we parted differently than—than the 
way we did the last time—that we did 
go out together ‘just once more!’”’ 

“Steven—won’t you believe me 
when I tell you that I’m sorry—oh, 
desperately sorry—for everything I 
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said and did that day. I’ve been 
paying for it ever since, if that’s any 


satisfaction to you. I did care!” 
“You—did—”’ 
““I—do!_ Oh, I can’t let you go to 


France! There are lots of other men 
to go, just as you said. What dif- 
ference will it make in the winning of 
the war if you stay home? And 
aviation, of all things! Why, I 
never hear of an aviator except to read 
that he’s been killed and that’s the 
way you feel about it yourself—don’t 
you suppose I can tell? You know 
you'll never come back, if you go—but 
I won’t let you go; I’ll do anything— 
anything—you ask me to now, if you'll 
only stay with me!” 

“T’m going on Saturday,” he said 
quietly ‘“‘and I’d rather you talked to 
me the way you did the last time than 
like that. It doesn’t mean much to 
me after all, to have you care for me, 
if that’s the way you feel.” 

He dropped her hand, and turned 
a face towards her from which all the 
youth and gentleness seemed to have 
gone, leaving it stern and white and 
cold. 

“Listen to me,” he said, “‘if this 
war hasn’t done anything else good, 
it has at least brought back to most of 
us the capacity, which we seemed to 
have lost, of seeing things in their 
proper prospective—of being able to 
distinguish between what really mat- 
ters, and what only seems to matter; 
and after we’ve been able to do that— 
of choosing to stick to what’s worth- 
while, and dropping everything else 
like a hot cake. I suppose, when 
you're young like us, you can’t help 
making a personal matter of the big 
events—I can’t, anyway. And I 
understand now—which I didn’t be- 
fore—why everything went dead 
wrong with us from the beginning—we 
kept letting non-essentials get in our 
way; and the non-essentials, in our 
case, were that you were beautiful 
and rich and clever and worth-while, 
and that I was just an ignorant no- 
count, stupid boy from a little one- 
horse country town, where my father 
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is a teacher in a two-by-four college, 
and supports his entire family on less 
than your father pays his butler! 
I’d never even seen a girl like you 
until that day I found you changing a 
tire—quite capably and all by your- 
self—on the road between Meriden 
and Boston, and stopped to see if I 
couldn’t help you. I couldn’t, of 
course—you were perfectly able to do 
it yourself, and I saw that, after the 
first minute; but I couldn’t help 
hanging around—just for the pleasure 
of watching someone so lovely—and 
so efficient—and when you asked me 
perfectly casually, after everything 
was in order again whether you 
mightn’t give me a lift—well, I nearly 
jumped out of my skin with joy. I 
was crazy about you from that 
minute.” 

‘“We'd saved for years to take that 
trip to the seashore; none of us had 
ever seen the ocean before—and of 
course we all expected wonderful 
things of that vacation. But nothing 
half so wonderful as what did happen. 
When I wandered into that dance at 
the Casino, the Saturday night after I 
met you, I felt just like what I was— 
a great big country boob, and then 
some—I was dressed all wrong, and I 
didn’t know any of the new dances, 
and I was sure not a girl there would 
look at me. Then suddenly, as I was 
standing leaning against the veranda 
rail, wondering whether I’d better go 
home, or drown myself right then and 
there, and rid the earth of such a 
cumbersome object, you came along, 
with half-a-dozen fellows at your heels, 
and stopped and shook hands, and 
said you were glad to see me again, 
and hoped I was having a good time; 
and while I was wondering how on 
earth you did it—spoke so easily 
and pleasantly, and as if nothing could 
possibly embarrass or disturb you— 
the music began again, and I blurted 
out ‘‘May I have this dance?” and 
then went hot and cold all over be- 
cause I’d said it. And—the next 
minute you were in my arms—do 
you remember, Gloria?” 
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“‘T remember how angry the boy to 
whom the dance really belonged was,”’ 
she said with a little laugh, ‘‘and that 
you danced very well indeed—so well, 
that I was glad to have another with 
you. Goon.” 

“Well, I’m not going to bore you 
reviewing the whole thing. You were 
kind to me at first because I was such 
an absolute outsider that you could 
afford to be; and by the next summer 
—you’ll never know how I worked 
to scrape together the money to go to 
Meriden a second time—you were 
kind because—someway—in spite of 
yourself—you cared. Didn’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ said Gloria, very low, “I 
cared—quite a lot.” 

For an instant it looked very much 
as if Steven were about to forget his 
strong-minded resolutions; but he 
pulled himself together and went on. 
‘““Now, if we’d only had sense enough 
to face the non-essentials right then 
and there, and thrash them, and stick 
them behind us once for all, we’d have 
been mar—we wouldn’t have come to 
grief the way we did. But although 
we both knew they were there, we 
tried to ignore them and shirk them. 
So, as a result of our cowardice, we 
quarrelled about them. And since 
you were my superior in every way— 
and I knew it—and you knew it— 
and we each knew that the other knew 
it—I was constantly in the position of 
a starving dog who’s grateful for any 
meager bone that the little girl who 
lives in the big house he’s always 
hanging around will throw him—and 
that’s not a suitable attitude for any 
man to have towards the girl that’s 
promised to marry him.” 

“Steven!” 

“Well, that’s the way things really 
were, if you'll only be sincere enough 
to admit it. You said this evening 
that you thought my mother was just 
as angry as yours when we were 
found out. She wasn’t angry, but she 
was pretty nearly heart-broken. She- 
thinks a lot of me, just because I’m 
hers, you know, and she said she’d 
never get over the disgrace of having 
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her only son making love to a girl 
secretly—with the help of a friendly 
butler—when he didn’t think he was 
good enough—and the girl didn’t 
think he was good enough—to go and 
ask her father for her, like a decent 
man, and then, if he were refused, 
put up a good fight for her! In the 
open! She said she didn’t wonder 
that I turned tail and ran, instead of 
making you stick by me, for my whole 
behavior had been just as dishonor- 
able and cowardly as if ’d—” 

“* As if you’d—what?” asked Gloria, 
for he stopped and turned his head 
away. 

The boy swallowed hard, and flung 
back hishead. “Asif I’d ruined some 
poor little creature in the streets,” 
he muttered, ‘‘she said the only dif- 
ference was that a girl like you was 
safe, and the other kind—wouldn’t 
be—that didn’t make my share any 
better.” 

“And didn’t your mother ever say 
that I had behaved disgracefully?— 
led you on, and played with you, and 
then thrown you over after I’d got 
over the fun and excitement of a new 
plaything—the prerogative that any 
idle, rich girl has over the man she 
considers beneath her?” 

“No, she never said that—I don’t 
believe she ever thought it. You see, 
I’d told her about you.”’ 

“Told her what?” 

“Why, how wonderful you were— 
how capable and self-confident and 
fearless—and how sweet and noble 
and lovely, too.” 

“Did you feel that way about me— 
afterwards?”’ 

“Of course—why now? We had let 
the non-essentials spoil things for us, 
but the essentials were there just the 
same, weren’t they?” 

‘““What were the essentials?”’ 

“Those qualities in you I’ve just 
described—and the fact that we loved 
one another.” 

He took her hand again, and this 
time kissed it gently and laid it against 
his cheek and held it there for a minute. 

‘Listen darling,” he said, “‘men— 
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like me—can go out and fight, and 
die if we have to, but women—like 
you—have got to win the war—same 
as they always have. Aren’t you 
ready to begin to do your share?”’ 

“But I don’t know how to do any- 
thing! What canIdo? What is my 
share?” 

“You ought to be able to decide 
that better than I can; but I’ll tell 
you what I think, if I may.”’ 

“Please; only Steven—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Don’t—hurt any more than you 
can help. Whatever you tell me, 
don’t say it in that voice you used 
when you said it didn’t mean much to 
you after all to have me care if I was 
such a coward.”’ 

“T don’t want to hurt you; but I do 
want to bring you to your senses—if 
Ican.” He stopped, as if seeking for 
just the words he wished to use. 
“T’m not a clever talker, and I feel 
an awful lot, and between the two it’s 
hard for me to express myself.”’ 

“Do you mean you think I ought 
to stop dancing, and playing cards 
and all that, and go in for Red Cross 
work and food conservation, and 
Civic Reform?” 

“Partly that, but not entirely. It 
isn’t all in what you do. Red Cross 
work and Civic Reform are mighty 
good things, but there’s nothing wrong 
—per se—in playing cards and danc- 
ing, if you’ve got the time and 
strength for them, after you’ve done 
more important things—the way I 
look at it anyway. It’s the spirit— 
and the vision—back of it all that 
really counts.”’ 

“The spirit—and the vision?” 

““Yes—the vision to discover not 
only the right and the wrong, but the 
essential and the non-essential; and 
having been granted the vision, the 
spirit to follow it faithfully—at all 
costs.” 


“How?” 

“T can’t tell you that. Every 
woman must decide that for herself. 
I suppose sometimes it’s making 
bandages, and sometimes it’s taking 
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some fellow’s job outright, and keep- 
ing it for him while he goes to the 
front, and sometimes it’s giving up 
dinner-parties so that you can send 
food to France. Women can’t all 
work the same way, any more than 
men can. Now you know that I can 
tinker with any kind of a machine, 
and I’m light and quick and strong; 
I know a good deal about higher 
mathematics and astronomy, which 
I’ve been considering rather useless for 
a long time, when suddenly I dis- 
cover that I’ve all the qualifications 
for an embryonic aviator! Whereas 
Bill Smith, who weighs two hundred, 
and doesn’t know a triangle from the 
dipper, or an automobile from a 
locomotive, may in some other mighty 
efficient way of his own be exactly 
what General Blank is looking for to 
serve as a Non-Com. in the Heavy 
Artillery.” 

Steven laughed a little, and then 
sat quietly for a few minutes looking 
off into space, as if dreaming that the 
new work had already begun for him- 
self—and Bill Smith of the Heavy 
Artillery. Gloria waited. At last he 
turned, his face shining with a radi- 
ance which did not seem to come 
wholly from the moonlight, but from 
the clarity of such a vision as he had 
tried to express to her. 

“Excuse me, darling,” he said, ‘I 
was Somewhere in France for a 
minute, I guess. I hadn’t finished 
what I was trying to say, though— 
there’s something else. Whatever 
women do—and whatever they do 
without—I think they ought someway 
to make the men who’ve gone to fight 
feel that they’re trying to do their 
share—taking their part of the work 
and the pain and the sacrifice—and 
not entirely for the sake of one man 
whom they love, but for all of them— 
every single man that’s gone. Have 
you read anything about the women 
in France who are still safe—the work 
they’re doing? Why, there’s nothing 
—nothing—that seems too much, or 
too hard! Don’t you suppose that 
our soldiers will do more, when they 
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know that their women are helping 
like that? Have you read anything 
about the women in Belgium—l 
don’t mean wild-cat reports, but 
perfectly authentic accounts? Well, 
our men are trying to save you—yes, 
women just as rich and lovely and safe 
as you, Gloria—from horrors like 
that.” 

“When you came into the room 
tonight,”’ he went on in a low voice, 
‘“‘of course the only thing I could think 
of at first was how beautiful you were, 
and how glad I was to see you, and 
how I hoped to get you—in my arms— 
and—kiss you, all I wanted to, just 
once more before I went away. And 
then—a new feeling seemed to sweep 
over me like a flame and drive out 
everything else. I saw that your 
dress wasn’t useful, or warm, or—or 
even modest, but just a glittering, al- 
luring wisp of gauze; and that you 
were coming to me, straight from 
some man with whom you'd been 
dancing—who’d had you in his arms— 
some man who’s probably just as 
young and strong and able to fight 
as those fellows over there in the 
trenches; and when you spoke to me, 
it was to jeer at me, and mock the way 
I used to plead with you, and tell me 
to go away and leave you to go back 
and dance some more, dressed like 
that, when I’d ridden a hundred and 
fifty miles on the chance of seeing you, 
and in the hope of asking you to 
think—more gently of me before I 
went away for good.” His voice 
sank almost to a whisper, ‘Oh, 
Gloria, darling, please don’t think I’m 
venturing to preach, or even criticise, 
I never did amount to much, and for a 
little while—when you first. threw me 
over—I did things that were so weak— 
and mean—and bad that I couldn’t 
tell you about them. I’d been pretty 
straight, as men go, until then; but 
with the memory of that time in my 
mind, still pretty fresh and bitter, I 
know I’m not fit to consider myself 
even half as worthy of you as I used 
to be. But I couldn’t help thinking 
—if hundreds of others, already over 
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there had seen you, just as I did, 
wouldn’t they have felt—just as I did 
—that-it wasn’t worth-while to go 
out and fight for women, if all they 
were going to do in return was to stay 
at home, and make themselves lovely 
for the slackers!” 

Steven sprang to his feet, and walk- 
ing away, stood for a full minute with 
his back towards Gloria, his shoulders 
shaking. The radiance of the night 
had dimmed a little; the moon had 
gone under a cloud, and a slight chill 
wind, foreboding rain, had sprung up. 
The boy shivered. Then he set his 
teeth, and turned again. Gloria was 
standing beside him. 

“Steven,” she began, but he in- 
terrupted her. 

“That’s why I wouldn’t kiss you, 
even when you gave me the chance 
much sooner than I expected,” he 
said gently, ‘‘even when I found you 
still cared, and had been suffering too; 
I had to tell you all this first—and 
ask you if you wouldn’t give your own 


self—the girl I told my mother about, 
you know—a fair chance to do her 


share. I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you— 
I haven’t meant to—have I?” 

She hesitated, but only for a 
moment. Then, unasked, she slid her 
hand into his. 

“You’ve hurt me dreadfully,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘but that doesn’t matter—what 
matters is that you’ve brought me out 
here, and talked to me, and shown me 
your whole soul—and my own. I’ve 
been longing for you—all these two 
long years—but I’ve been too proud 
to send for you and tell you so, and 
say that I was ashamed from the 
bottom of my heart at the way I had 
treated you and ask you to take me 
back—and give me another chance to 
show you how much I loved you. 
When you came, I tried not to let you 
see how glad I was—I didn’t want to 
throw myself into your arms before 
you’d even asked me to—and then— 
when I found you were going to 
France—that I’d got to lose you right 
straight off again—lI felt, just for a 
minute, as if I couldn’t bear it. 
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But of course, now, 1 know I can. I 
want you to go. Only before you do 
—I must tell you—though I don’t 
know whether it means much to you 
now—l’ve been silly and idle and 
proud, but I’ve—never for one instant 
forgotten—how much you meant to 
me. Engaged! Oh, Steven, you 
ought to have known better than that 
without asking! I never cared for 
anyone else, and I never shall—no 
other man has ever touched me—my 
darling, won’t you kiss me now?”’ 

How long they stood there, his arms 
around her, her wet cheek against his, 
they never knew; and when at last 
Steven raised his head again, he found 
himself looking into such a new 
strange beauty in the pale and tear- 
stained face still raised to his, that he 
was frightened. 

“‘Gloria—dearest—I didn’t mean 
to let myself go,’”’ he said, ‘‘but—you 
never kissed me—we never kissed each 
other I mean—like that before, I 
don’t see now—how I can give you up. 
You belong to me now, whatever hap- 
pens. I’ve got to have you for my 
very own.”’ 

“Will you—take me?” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ will you marry me—and take 
me home with you? I know it’s an 
awful lot to ask of your mother to 
share you with me, but somehow I 
think she’ll understand—and forgive 
me. I don’t think my father will 
mind as much as you imagine—now— 
but if he does—well, I was twenty-one 
last week, and I’ve got a little money 
of my own—enough to keep me from 
being a burden to your family if you 
shouldn’t—I mean, until you come 
back. Iwon’t keep you from going on 
Saturday—I want you to go—but be- 
fore you do—” 

“Gloria,’’ began Steven huskily, 
and stopped. “Gloria,” he said 
again, and again found that he could 
not go on. ‘“I—I—mustn’t,” he 
breathed at last, ‘“‘I haven’t any right 
to. Aviation isn’t as dangerous as 
you imagine, and much _ less—less 
dreadful than the trenches, but still 
I’m—sure I’m never coming back—”’ 
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“T know. I—feel that way, too. 
And so—if I could be yours—your 
very own before you go—”’ 

‘* All the rest of my life,’’ she went 
on, when he would let her speak 
again, ‘‘I- can remember that. I'll 
feel so rich—and safe—and proud— 
compared to all the other women 
who’s husbands are with them at 
home. We may be mistaken—you 
may come back safe and sound— 
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or perhaps I might—perhaps I 
wouldn’t be alone all the rest of 
my life after all. But even if I am— 
I'll exult, every time I think of you 
because I’ve had so much more than 
—those others. And after you’ve 
gone—after Saturday—lI can find my 
work — whatever it is—and do it 
well, because you’ve given me the 
spirit—and the vision—for ever and 
ever.”’ 





THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


They pass so blithely to and fro 
On fair or stormy day 

As to and from their school they go 
Like lambkins full of play; 

At morn, at noon, near shades of night, 
Surcharged with roguish joys, 

They pass my home—hearts always light— 
O happy girls and boys! 


I hear their merry laugh and shout, 
Like mine long, long ago, 

Restrained by neither fear nor doubt— 
Tis well they do not know; 

I see their faces fresh and fair, 
As fresh as once was mine, 

Their mirthful eyes and curly hair, 
But not a careworn line. 


Unselfish, loving, good and free— 
Ah, could they so remain 

And never, never taste or see 
Earth’s cup of death and pain; 

Oh, if this life would backward fly 
And make us free as they, 

Without one care, without one sigh, 
A child just for today! 


Newton, Mass. 

















OFFICIAL NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1919-1920 


By Harlan C. Pearson 
IV 
The Work of the Legislature 


The New Hampshire General Court 
of 1919 assembled on Wednesday, 
January 1, at 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and was prorogued between 
8.30 and 9 o’clock in the evening, 
actual time, at 5 p. m., legislative 
time, of Friday, March 28. Of these 
87 days, 62 witnessed sessions of the 
two bodies and business was trans- 
acted on 38 of them. 

The total number of measures orig- 
inating in the Senate was 55; in the 
House, 484. Of these 309 became 
laws, 228 were killed in one branch or 
the other of the Legislature, one was 
vetoed by the governor and from one 
in the last hours of the session he 
withheld his approval. 

Two members of the House, Brad- 
ley Ford Parsons, of Ward Six, Roches- 
ter, and Harry K. Young of Easton, 
died before the assembling of the 
Legislature. Charles W. Varney was 
chosen in place of Mr. Parsons, but 
no special election was held to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Young. During the session the 
deaths occurred of Representatives 
Ralph C. Gray of Ward Two, Ports- 
mouth, and John H. Wesley of Ward 
Five, Dover. 

After considering the results of 
inspections of votes, the House seated 
on recommendation of its Committee 
on Elections, George M. Randall of 
Ward Two, Dover, and Delor L. 
Floyd and Edward H. King of Clare- 
mont, all Democrats. 

According to the figures given in the 
Official Manual of the General Court 
the Senate was made up of 19 Repub- 
licans and 5 Democrats; the House of 
244 Republicans, 160 Democrats, 1 
Independent Democrat and 1 Inde- 
pendent; total, 406. 


A valuable and informing feature of 
the session was the number of addresses 
made before the Legislature upon 
subjects connected with its work, or in 
which its members were much inter- 
ested, by men ranking as authorities 
in the different matters. Among 
those whom the members were privi- 
leged to hear in this way were General 
Clarence R. Edwards, U.S. A., former 
Governor Charles 8. Whitman of New 
York City, Presidents Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth, and Hetzel, of State 
College; Educational Commissioner 
Hillegas, of Vermont; Bishop Edward 
M. Parker; Will M. Cressy, the actor 
and overseas worker; Captain Arthur 
J. Coyle, aviator; Major Frank Knox 
of the A. E. F.; State Treasurer 
Plummer, Chairman Lyford of the 
bank commission, Public Service 
Commissioner Worthen, State For- 
ester Hirst, Rev. Lyman T. Powell of 
New York, Rev. Manley B. Townsend 
of the Audubon Society, Representa- 
tive Ralph D. Paine, war correspond- 
ent with the fighting fleets abroad, 
Professor Lewis Johnson of Harvard, 
authority on taxation, Doctors Dun- 
can and Weaver of the state board of 
health department, General Frank S. 
Streeter, Commissioner Butterfield 
of the department of public instruc- 
tion, Secretary William J. Ahern of 
the state board of charities, Commis- 
sioner Felker of the department of 
agriculture and others. 

When the General Court of 1919 
convened for the first time, each 
branch was called to order by its 
veteran clerk, Earle C. Gordon in the 
Senate and Harrie M. Young, in the 
House. The oath of office was admin- 
istered by the acting governor, Judge 
Jesse M. Barton of Newport, who, in 
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The New Hampshire Legislature of 1919 
DID 


Increase the pay of jurors. 

Endorse the League of Nations. 

Increase the poll tax from $2 to $3. 

Make the purple lilac the state flower. 

Lengthen the open season for hunting deer. 

Prevent automobiles from escaping taxation. 

Punish more severely offenses against chastity. 

Extend the scope of the law taxing inheritances. 

Enact a new general law governing incorporations. 

Prevent discrimination at places of public entertainment. 

Legislate against ‘‘the overthrow of government by force.” 

Change the system of management of the state’s institutions. 
Require the weekly payment of wages by employers of labor. 
Authorize cities and towns to own and operate street railways. 
Authorize towns to create voting precincts within their boundaries. 
Authorize the reorganization of the Boston & Maine Railroad system. 
Raise the municipal debt limits of Manchester, Portsmouth and Berlin. 
Give half a million dollars towards an interstate bridge at Portsmouth. 


Ratify the prohibition amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Strengthen the law enforcement provisions of the state prohibitory 
statute. 


Create a military staff for the governor and continue the State 
Guard organization. 


Place the highway department under the more direct control of the 
governor and council. 


Regulate the sale of wood, and of air guns, the practice of chiropody 
and the operation of jitneys. 


Reorganize the public school system of the state on a basis of super- 
vision and Americanization. 


Recognize, financially and otherwise, the service of New Hampshire 
men in the war with Germany. 


Make increased appropriations for schools, the State College, highways, 
agricultural work and health work. 


Increase ‘the salaries of the state treasurer, the adjutant-general, the 
deputy state treasurer, the attorney-general, the assistant attor- 
ney-general, the deputy secretary of state, the governor’s 
secretary, the fish and game commissioner, the commissioner of 
motor vehicles, the deputy commissioner of agriculture, the admin- 
istrator of the blue sky law. 
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The New Hampshire Legislature of 1919 
DIDN'T 





License cats. 

Place a bounty on crows. 

Prohibit smoking in garages. 

Increase the bounty on bears. 

Increase the homestead right. 

Repeal the direct primary law. 

Require bonds of automobilists. 

Lengthen the terms of selectmen. 

Define the rights of labor unions. 

Change the Sunday observance law. 

Amend the employer’s liability law. 

Require a woman factory inspector. 

Require uniformity in guide boards. 

Investigate the fees of probate officers. 

Allow the sale of beer, wine and cider. 

Lengthen the legal size of brook trout. 

Advertise the state’s vacation business. 

Allow municipalities to engage in business. 

Create additional state free employment offices. 

Increase the salary of the insurance commissioner. 
Provide for a new revision of the Public Statutes. 

Erect new buildings at the various state institutions. 
Establish a 48-hour-work week for women and children. 
Provide for participation in the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration. 
Establish new normal schools at Manchester, Nashua and Whitefield. 


Authorize municipalities to adopt the city manager form of gov- 
ernment. 

Give the governor and council more power over the fish and game and 
forestry departments. o 

Instruct our United States senators to vote to submit to the states a 
suffrage amendment to the federal constitution. d 

Establish a state police force, a minimum wage commission, an indus- 
trial welfare commission, a board of boiler rules. 

Make our laws uniform with those of other states upon the subjects of 
conditional sales, fraud, conveyances, warehouse receipts, stock 
transfers, etc. 
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the illness of Governor Henry W. 
Keyes, came to discharge the chief 
executive’s duties by virtue of his 
office as president of the state Senate 
of 1917. 

Professor James A. Tufts of Exeter 
was chosen as temporary presiding 
officer in the Senate and Marshall D. 
Cobleigh of Nashua, chairman of the 
House Republican caucus, in the lower 
body. Permanent organization was 
effected by the choice of the Republi- 
can nominees. Arthur P. Morrill of 
Concord, speaker of the House of 
1917, was elected president of the 
Senate, the vote being made unani- 
mous on motion of his Democratic 
opponent, Senator Daniel J. Daley of 
Berlin. For speaker of the House 
Charles W. Tobey, Republican, of 
Temple had 239 votes and William 
N. Rogers, Democrat, of Wakefield, 
135. 

. Wednesday afternoon, a farewell 
message sent to the Legislature by 
Governor Henry W. Keyes from his 
sick bed at North Haverhill, was read 
to a joint convention of both"branches 
by Secretary of State Edwin C. Bean. 
In it the governor reviewed briefly the 
work of his administration, with partic- 
ular reference to New Hampshire’s 
participation in the World War. 

On Thursday at noon Governor 
John H. Bartlett was inaugurated in 
the presence of a brilliant company of 
guests, in addition to the legislators 
to whom his message, of unusual 
length and interest, was addressed. 


After the exercises in Representatives’ 


Hall the Governor and his party held 
a reception in the Council Chamber, 
at which the attendance was the 
largest in the history of similar occa- 
sions. 

The governor’s inaugural message, 
occupying 90 minutes in its delivery, 
assumes particular importance as a 
state document because of the re- 
markable degree to which its recom- 
mendations were enacted into law by 
the Legislature. 

Among these recommendations 
were the raising of all the schools in 
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the state to a uniform standard of 
excellence; return to the executive 
department of various powers of which 
it had been shorn; the freeing of 
toll bridges; the Americanization of 
aliens; the abolition of the board of 
trustees of state institutions; giving 
the governor and council more control 
over the highway department; estab- 
lishing the executive budget system; 
increasing the state’s income by new 
taxes on incomes, inheritances, corpo- 
ration franchises and _ intangibles; 
suitable recognition of the work of 
our soldiers and sailors in the World 
War; consolidating various state 
agencies of law enforcement; substi- 
tuting one man for three-men state 
commissions; retaining the corpora- 
tion taxes in the state treasury; and 
the ratification of the prohibition 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion. 

The feature of the second week of 
the session was the brilliant debate 
upon woman’s suffrage during a recess 
of the House. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Mrs. W. L. 
Shaw and Miss Doris Stevens spoke 
for suffrage; Mrs. A. T. Dudley, 
Mrs. Lydia D. Jackson, Mrs. John 
Balch and Miss Charlotte Rowe in 
opposition. The House then voted, 
210 to 135, to request Senators Hollis 
and Moses to vote for submitting to: 
the states an equal suffrage amend- 
ment to the federal constitution; but 
during the following week the Senate 
killed the concurrent resolution to- 
this effect by a vote of 15 to 6. 

During this week standing com- 
mittees were appointed in both 
branches and Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor of the White Memorial Univer- 
salist Church, Concord, was elected 
chaplain of the Legislature. 

This week saw the first law of the 
session enacted, both branches pass- 
ing and the governor signing a bill 
authorizing his appointment of a 
personal military staff. The former 
statute on this point had been put out 
of commission by the federalizing of 
the National Guard. 
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The third week of the session wit- 
nessed the ratification by the state of 
New Hampshire of the prohibition 
amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion by a vote of 222 to 121 in the 
House and 19 to 4 in the Senate. 
Secretary of State Edwin C. Bean and 
State Treasurer John Wesley Plum- 
mer were re-elected to those positions 
without opposition. 

In the fourth week of the session the 
time limit for the introduction of bills, 
except by unanimous consent, or 
through committees, expired, with 
only 12 measures docketed in the 
Senate and 299 in the House. These 
figures were the smallest in many 
years, and while they were almost 
doubled before the end of the session, 
still the final total was far below the 
average for the past 20 years. 

Not until this week was the initial 
casualty of the session among the bills 
reported, the first measure killed 
being an act to require the licensing of 
photographers. 

During the second month of the 
session its interest lay largely in the 
committee rooms where public hear- 
ings were given upon all the bills and 
in some cases the measures were ably 
and amply debated by counsel and 
citizens seeking to influence the com- 
mittee recommendations. The Farm- 
ers’ Council also held some interesting 
meetings at which the State Master of 
the Grange and other prominent 
agriculturists gave their views upon 
pending legislation as affecting the 
farmers of the state. 

The passage of the Boston & Maine 
reorganization bill was the event of 
the fifth week of the session. The 
sixth week saw the appearance of the 
first of numerous budget bills, accom- 
panied by the first of several state- 
ments as to probable increase in 
expenditures from Chairman James 
E. French of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. At previous sessions 
there had been but one “‘ budget bill,” 
coming in very late in the session and 
covering practically all the appropria- 
tions, but this year the policy was 
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adopted of bringing in separate bills 
for the different departments so that 
each could stand or fall on its own 
merit. Asit happened, they all stood, 
but such might not always be the case. 

With the seventh week of the 
session the period of debates began, 
oratory flowing freely in the House 
upon the subject of beer and light 
wines, against which the majority 
pronounced, on this occasion and 
again later in the session. A favor- 
able committee report upon the bill 
to license cats was overthrown by the 
House without the interesting discus- 
sion which the topic was expected to 
provoke. 

During this week the oldest member 
of the Legislature, Representative 
George S. Peavey of Greenfield, 
reached his 84th birthday and the 
occasion was made much of in the 
House. 

The eighth week was featured by 
the biennial Governor’s Ball, which 
was the most largely attended in many 
years. For the entertainment of 
visitors to the Legislature in connec- 
tion with this event a debate on the . 
state flower bill was staged, which 
ended in the House voting for the 
apple blossom. The Senate later 
chose the purple aster. Then a 
committee of conference on the 
momentous topic was arranged and 
in the closing hours of the session the 
purple lilac was agreed upon as a 
compromise. 

The ninth week brought real progress 
in important legislation. The gover- 
nor’s bill to abolish the board of 
trustees of state institutions, which 
went through the House without 
trouble, was fought bitterly in the 
Senate, President Morrill leading the 
opposition, but finally passed the 
upper branch 15 to 7. The move- 
ments of the House during this week 
were on decidedly different tangents, 
one bill passed being a very liberal 
Sunday law and another a drastic 
stiffening of the state prohibitory 
statute. Later the Senate passed the 
liquor law, with a few amendments, 
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but killed the Sunday bill. Three 
other attempts were made to secure 
some modification of the Lord’s Day 
“blue laws,”’ but none was successful. 
It was agreed, however, to give the 
governor authority to appoint an ad 
interum commission to consider the 
subject and make recommendations 
to the next Legislature. 

The tenth week saw both branches 
unite in the adoption of resolutions 
expressing sympathy for Ireland in 
her struggle for the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

The Senate passed another of the 
governor’s bills, in which the House 
later concurred, giving the executive 
department the final decision in mat- 
ters of highway department policy. 

As is usually the case, the legislative 
week including Town Meeting Day 
was only two days long and was ended 
by the first and only adjournment of 
the House for the lack of a quorum 
during this session of the General 
Court. A number of appropriation 
bills and labor bills were killed, the 
latter causing lively debate. 

The House began the twelfth week 
of the session by voting to take final 
adjournment March 28 and proceeded 
to suit its deeds to its words by clearing 
its table at a lively rate.. The Ports- 
mouth bridge bill, the soldiers’ bounty 
bill, the general fish and game bill 
and the bill increasing the poll tax 
rate were important measures sent 
up to the higher branch during this 
week. 

Not until Wednesday of the final 
week of the session did the Senate 
decide as to the time of adjournment 
and then the sentiment in regard to 
the matter was so evenly divided that 
President Morrill was obliged to break 
a tie, which he did by casting his vote 
in favor of a session of 13 weeks 
instead of 14. Be it said to the credit 
of the Senate that all its members, 
whatever their wishes as to adjourn- 
ment, worked like Trojans during the 
last few days and gave careful and 
sufficient consideration to all the 
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large number of measures that piled 
up in front of them at the finish. 

The friends of beer, wine and cider 
fought in the House to the very 
finish for a bill to allow the beverage 
use of liquids containing not more 
than 2.75 per cent of alcohol, which 
was beaten only 179 to 161 on Tues- 
day of the last week of the session. Its 
advocates, encouraged by this show- 
ing, returned to the charge on Wednes- 
day, but a motion to reconsider the 
action of Tuesday was beaten 180 to 
139. 

Governor Bartlett’s one and only 
veto of the session was received in the 
House on Wednesday and was directed 
against a bill which had _ passed 
both branches unanimously, reducing 
the membership of the Portsmouth 
school board from twelve to six. The 
House voted 176 to 105, not quite the 
necessary two thirds, to pass the bill 
over the governor’s veto. 

Important bills coming from the 
Senate and passed by the House in the 
last hours of the session included an 
act giving the state’s law department 
more power in the way of suppressing 
Bolshevism should it make its appear- 
ance in New Hampshire; requiring 
permits for all parades and meetings 
in the public streets; and exempting 
from taxation registered sires of pure- 
bred cattle. 

An attempt in the Senate to raise 
the soldiers’ bounty from $30 to $50 
per capita failed by a 17 to 5 vote on 
roll-call. 

Friday, the final day of the session, 
had the usual windup features, a mock 
session, presentations of gifts, etc., 
and some new ones as well. Will M. 
Cressy, just back from overseas, gave 
a splendid address on the work of our 
soldiers, after which Speaker Tobey 
led the singing of ‘“‘ America”’ and the 


- members joined with Chaplain Harold 


H. Niles in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Governor Bartlett made the follow- 
ing farewell address in proroguing 
the General Court: 
“The New Hampshire General Court 
of 1919 has presented to me for my 
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consideration 256 bills and 55 joint 
resolutions, all of which I have signed, 
with the exception of two, one, House 
Bill No. 309, which I vetoed and which 
failed to pass over said veto, and the 
other, Senate Bill No. 23, from which 
I have withheld my approval. 

“This has been a legislature which 
faced an unusual situation and extra- 
ordinary circumstances. For this rea- 
son, I am presuming that you would 
desire me to review more extensively 
than otherwise the financial record of 
this legislature. 

“The legislature of 1917 appropri- 
ated for its two fiscal years sums of 
money which required a regular tax of 
$800,000 each year in addition to a 
special Mexican War soldier tax. 

“This legislature has appropriated 
sums of money which require a state 
tax of $1,800,000 for our first fiscal 
year and $1,500,000 for our second 
fiscal year, or an average of $1,650,000 
for each year. Expressed in different 
form, this legislature has appropriated 
sums of money: which require a state 
tax for the first year of $1,000,000 and 
for the second year of $700,000 in 
excess of the state tax of the preceding 
legislature. In other words, we have 
to account for the appropriation of 
about $1,700,000 for our two fiscal 
years in excess of the appropriation 
of the two fiscal years last past. 

‘“‘How do we account for this excess 
of $1,700,000 for the next two fiscal 
years over the past two fiscal years? 
In other words, what will the people 
of the state get in return for this excess 
in the state tax over two years ago, 
and what conditions have made this 
increase necessary? 

“The first item with which we were 
faced was an item of $365,000 to meet 
a necessary deficiency which we inher- 
ited from the last administration or 

.administrations, and which arose 
because of unexpected war conditions, 
which could not be foreseen when the 
state tax was assessed by our immedi- 
ate predecessors. 

“The next item (in bulk) which I 
call to your attention is $616,000, 
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which this legislature has appropriated 
to the general cause of education, 
including the Agricultural College, 
in excess of what was appropriated by 
the last Legislature. This sum di- 
vides itself naturally into three parts 
as follows: $107,000 would have been 
required by the Educational Depart- 
ment if the so-called Americanization 
Bill had not passed. That is, by its 
regular budget the educational depart- 
ment would have required $107,000 of 
this Legislature more than it required 
of the last Legislature. The passage 
of the Americanization Bill, however, 
called for $334,000 additional for the 
two years combined. Again, the 
conditions at Durham, created largely 
by the war, called for an additional 
appropriation, all things included, of 
$175,000. Every item of this appro- 
priation for the college was gone over 
very carefully by the entire Legisla- 
ture and everything was cut as much 
as possible.. The state will, however, 
acquire valuable additional property 
through this appropriation. 

‘‘Again, for the two years combined, 
the highway appropriations will 
amount to $475,000 more than two 
years ago. This, however, reckons 
the increase in automobile fees over 
the sum at which it was reckoned 
two years ago. It also reckons an 
additional appropriation of $100,000 
which qualifies us, with our other 
appropriations, to receive from the 
federal government nearly $800,000. 
This extraordinary sum which we are 
to receive from the federal govern- 
ment we could not afford to lose by 
failure to meet the necessary condi- 
tions imposed by the federal govern- 
ment. In fact, the state is extremely 
fortunate in being able to thus aug- 
ment its available highway funds. 

“‘ Again, the agricultural department 
will receive at the hands of this 
Legislature about $60,000 more than 
from the last. This is to make possi- 
ble the work which was recommended 
by a committee of our leading agricul- 
turists, in whom I have great confi- 
dence. 
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‘“We have appropriated for soldiers 
$26,500 more than two years ago, but 
this does not include the soldiers’ 
bonus which I will mention later. 

“The additional expense of collect- 
ing the new inheritance tax we 
estimate at $24,800. 

“The increase in salaries is $14,000. 

‘““We have appropriated $18,000 to 
pay an old debt at Durham which has 
been running for years in order to 
clean up and start square. 

“We have appropriated $10,000 
extra for dependent mothers. 

“We have appropriated $10,000 for 
a constitutional convention. 

‘“‘We have appropriated $10,000 
extra to help check the spread of 
tuberculosis or consumption. 

“We have appropriated about 
$5,000 for the check of a serious dis- 
ease. 

“This Legislature was called upon 
to meet interest on war bonds, so that 
our extra interest charges were $66,- 
000 more than two years ago. 

“The foregoing items are sum- 
marized as follows: 


To cover deficiency. ..... $365,000 
Education and agricultural 

RI 2k a Says 4 ak 616,000 
State highways........ 475,000 
Agricultural department. ~ 60,000 
For soldiers (not soldiers’ 

ere 26,500 
Expense of new inherit- 

ance tax law.......... 24,800 
Increase in salaries...... 14,000 
Old debt at Durham.... 18,000 
Dependent mothers..... 10,000 
Constitutional convention 10,000 
Tuberculosis........... 10,000 
Check of special disease. . 5,000 
Interest on war bonds... . 66,000 

Ps ee nbie ed wicatice $1,700,300 


“You will bear in mind that I am 
giving only a birdseye view of the 
situation, so that you can tell, gener- 
ally, how we stand, and I am speaking 
in terms of two years combined and 
not of one year singly. 

“You will see that quite a consider- 
able sum is appropriated in order that 


in reckoning our state tax. 
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we may clean up old matters and 
start square with a view of running 
the state on the policy of ‘pay-as-you- 
go.’ 

‘There remains about $190,000 of 
the half-million bond issue which is 
still in the treasury unexpended and 
unappropriated. A little more of this 
will be used in winding up the business 
of that appropriation, and it is under- 
stood that $30,000 of it shall be used 
to pay the United States government 
for the buildings at Durham. The 
rest of it will remain in the treasury as 
cash. 

“Now, on the other hand, this 
Legislature has opened up new sources 
of revenue, for which, in dollars and 
cents, we shall not get the full credit. 
The extension of the inheritance tax 
law which has been passed by this 
Legislature will produce, in my judg- 
ment, over $400,000 annually, or 
$800,000 for two years after it has had 
time to get under full swing. In 
making our state tax, however, we 
have been ultra-conservative in figur- 
ing only $100,000 from this source 
annually. My personal belief is that 
before the fiscal period ends for which 
we are legislating, this new law will 
produce an average of $200,000 in- 
stead of $100,000 as reckoned. 

“We have also enacted a modern, 
sound, and honest, corporation law, 
which is a distinct asset to the state 
and which will produce some money, 
but we have made no account of this 
We have 
figured on a sure basis. 

“‘When cost conditions get normal 
again, and when the revenue bills 
which we have enacted get into a 
maximum operation, the state tax can 
again approach more nearly what it 
was before the war, unless we take on 
additional duties of expenditure. 

“The people demand new things 
and are willing to pay for them pro- 
vided they get value received for their 
money. 

‘“‘We have left undisturbed the law 
by which the state collects each year 
over a million dollars in taxes from 
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corporations, banks, insurance com- 
panies, ete., and then returns this 
money to certain cities and towns in 
accordance with existing law. While 
this money is paid into the state 
treasury as taxes, it does not go to 
the use of the state in any form. I 
do not believe in this law on account 
of the injustices and inequalities in 
connection with its return to the cities 
and towns. Some day this will be 
changed, but it did not seem to be a 
thing which we could fight out in this 
session. 

‘““We have added:a half million to 
our state bonded indebtedness in 
order to take a long step toward 
emancipating the highway system of 
the state from the payment of tolls. 
This had become an imperative prop- 
osition. Civilization is not a success 
when private corporations own its 
highways. By this bridge law, we 
raise our bonded indebtedness from 
about $1,500,000 to about $2,000,000. 
This is not disturbing. After the 
Civil War we had a bonded indebted- 
ness of over $3,000,000, and our prop- 
erty at that time was only about one 
third the value of our property at the 
present time. Our state is more con- 
servatively bonded, I believe, than 
most any state in the Union. It is 
conspicuous in its conservative finan- 
cial strength, and for this, much credit 
must be given to those who in the 
past and the present have stood firm 
against extravagance. 

‘We have appropriated about $600,- 
000 as a kind of a thank-offering to 
those gallant boys who risked all to 
preserve our civilization. It was in 
no sense as a payment, but merely an 
‘appreciation.’ We can never repay 
them. This money is to be raised by 
a special tax, and I believe this is well, 
because it will remind every person in 
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the state that he is contributing. He 
should do it cheerfully. The country 
should do more. We are bound to do 
more as we can. Those who actually 
suffered for us shall never suffer for 
money. 

“T believe the people of our state 
will surely justify the acts of this 
Legislature with reference to financial 
matters. Nothing has been appro- 
priated which can be called extrava- 
gance. Many meritorious proposals 
have been denied. The new steps 
which we have caused the state to 
take, involving expenditures, have, in 
my opinion, been veritably demanded 
by the duties and needs of this recon- 
struction period and in order that the 
affairs of the state may be safely and 
prosperously administered. 

“Tl am profoundly grateful for your 
sympathetic codperation with me in 
the solution of the problems of this 
Legislature. I thank each one of you 
personally for the spirit of kindness 
and cordiality which has uniformly 
marked your criticism and business 
association. During the remainder 
of my life, I shall regard as partic- 
ular and special friends, you men 
who have thus been associated with 
me in the service of the state. I 
trust that our united influence in the 
future may be conducive of higher 
levels of citizenship in our state. 

“Having been informed by the joint 
committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that you have com- 
pleted the business of the session and 
are ready to adjourn, I do, by the 
authority vested in me as governor, 
hereby declare the General Court of 
New Hampshire adjourned to the last 
Wednesday in December in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty.” 
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Hon. William F. Sullivan 


Hon. William F. Sullivan of Nashua, mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire state Senate of 
1919 from the Thirteenth District, was one of 
the influential members of that body, al- 
though one of the minority as a Democrat in 
politics. In the primary, however, he was 
the regularly nominated candidate of both 
the Democrats and the Republicans of his 
district and he represented both parties ac- 
ceptably in the upper branch of the Legisla- 
ture. His principal speech of the session was 


made in connection with a bill which had 
passed the House of Representatives, abol- 
ishing the police commission of the city of 
Nashua and substituting for it one police 
commissioner. This measure Senator Sulli- 
van opposed in the upper branch in detail and - 
with great vigor, the result being that it was 
killed by a vote of 22 to 2. Senator Sullivan 
was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1869. He is 
the superintendent of the Pennichuck Water 
Works at Nashua and a well-known engineer. 
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One of the most popular members of the 
New Hampshire state Senate of 1919 and one 
whose record on roll-calls and in debate 
showed him to be imbued with independence 
in action, yet consistency of principle, was 
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other public offices. Mr. James was born in 
Northwood March 19, 1868, and was edu- 
cated at Coe’s Academy and at New Hamp- 
shire College, graduating from the latter in- 
stitution in the class of 1893. Mr. James is 





Hon. Alvah T. Ramsdell 


Hon. Alvah T. Ramsdell, Republican, of the 
Twenty-first District. Senator Ramsdell 
was born in York, Maine, April 15, 1852, and 
was the oldest member of the present Senate, 
although that fact was a hard one for his fel- 
low-members and for visitors to the Senate 
Chamber to believe. Senator Ramsdell has 
been the leading architect of the city of 
Dover for many years-and likewise has been 
a leader in its public affairs, serving in the 
city government and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, prior to his promotion to the upper 
branch of theGeneral Court. As chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs he 
piloted through to the governor some of the 
more important legislation of the session. 


Representative Orrin M. James of North- 
wood, Democrat, was assigned to no less than 
three important committees, Agricultural 
College, Banks and Elections, at the recent 
session of the Legislature, a distinction to 
which he was well entitled by reason of his 
intelligent and constant devotion to duty in 


Representative Orrin M. James 


a well-known engineer, of long service at the 
head of one of the divisions of the State High- 
way Department, and was the representative 
of New Hampshire at the most recent per- 
ambulation of the boundary line between this 
state and Massachusetts. He has held vari- 
ous town positions of trust and is a Mason, 
Odd Fellow, Patron of Husbandry and a 
Baptist. 


By virtue of his nomination as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Speaker of the House of 
Representatives William N. Rogers of Wake- 
field became the floor leader of his party, 
probably the youngest man ever to receive 
that honor in New Hampshire and certainly 
one of the most eloquent and efficient. Born 
at Sanbornville, January 10, 1892, Mr. Rog- 
ers was educated at Dartmouth College and 
the University of Maine law school and is a 
member of the New Hampshire bar. Elected 
to the Legislature of 1917, Mr. Rogers made 
a reputation there as an orator, a thinker and 
a hard fighter in support of his convictions. 
In 1918 he was nominated for Congress in the 
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First New Hampshire District and made a 
splendid run, the plurality of his opponent, 
Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs, being 
but 1,536. Re-elected to the House of 1919, 





Representative William N. Rogers 


he rendered valuable service, as before, on 
the Judiciary Committee, and won new 
friends and admirers by the consistent cour- 
age of his course and the eloquence and logic 
of his speeches. 


Rev. James McD. Blue of North Conway, 
Republican, chairman of the Committee on 
National Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives of 1919, took his cue from that import- 
ant appointment, and while he was constant 
in attendance and conscientious in his every 
vote, he took the floor in debate only upon 
outstanding questions. One of his notable 
speeches was in favor of New Hampshire 
participation in the Pilgrim tercentenary cele- 
bration, for which his committee had rec- 
ommended an appropriation, and while the 
bill failed, as did many other worthy projects, 
because of financial conditions, Mr. Blue’s 
remarks demonstrated to all his hearers the 
importance of the object sought and the de- 
gree of interest New Hampshire ought to feel 
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in it. Rev. Mr. Blue is a Congregationalist 
clergyman, a graduate of Williams College 
and the Andover Theological Seminary, and 
one who does his part to make the church 





Rev. James McD. Blue 


a living factor in state progress and good 
citizenship. 


Representative Benjamin W. Couch, Re- 
publican, of Ward Five, Concord, is the 
youngest of New Hampshire’s legislative vet- 
erans; that is to say, no other man of his age 
has served so prominently for so many years 
in the state House of Representatives. Born 
in Concord, August 19, 1873, he has been 
continuously a member of the House since 
1911, and for four sessions was chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. Educated at Dart- 
mouth College and the Harvard Law School 
Mr. Couch has practised his profession in 
Concord since his admission to the bar. He 
has been police court justice, trustee of the 
state hospital, president of the Concord city 
council, police commissioner, member of the 
state board of control and chairman of the 
board of trustees of state institutions; and is 
a director of the. Mechanicks National Bank, 
trustee of the Merrimack County Savings 
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Representative Benjamin W. Couch 


Bank, director of the New Hampshire Spin- 
ning Mills, clerk of the Concord & Montreal 
Railroad, ete. 


Representative Ernest Charles Wescott, 
Republican, of Ward Two, Rochester, was a 
member at the session of 1919 of the import- 
ant committee on Ways and Means, as well 





Representative Ernest Charles Wescott 
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as of that on State Prison. Born at Blue 
Hill, Maine, September 24, 1866, Mr. Wes- 
cott was educated at the academy there and 
then entered mercantile life, in which he has 
achieved much success. He is a leading dry 
goods merchant of his city and has served as 
director and publicity manager of the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce. He was an 
active war worker and chairman of the Red 
Cross membership committee for his city. 
Representative Wescott has received double 
political honors from his constituents in a 
short period of time, being a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1918 as well a 
member of the General Court of 1919. He is 
a member of the various Masonic bodies, 
lodge, chapter, council and commandery. 


Representative Roy E. Marston, Republi- 
can, of Ward Six, Concord, not only acted 
ably in the interests of his constituents dur- 
ing his term of service, but also represented on 
the floor of the House the National Rifle 
Association of America, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and the New Hampshire Rifle Association 
of which. he is treasurer. In the room of 
the Committee on Fisheries and Game, to 





Representative Roy E. Marston 


which he was appointed by the Speaker, and 
in open debate of the whole House, Mr. Mars- 
ton was a valiant champion of those who love 
the open air and its sports. Mr. Marston 
was born in Deerfield, September 3, 1881. 
He conducts a brick manufactory and farm; 
is a Mason, lodge, chapter and council, and a 
Free Baptist; is married and has one daughter. 
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The condition of the state treasury, with 
the demands to be made upon it, caused the 
importance of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to be 
recognized more generally at the session of 





Representative James H. Hunt 


1919 than ever before. Especial care was 
taken in the choice of able, competent and 
courageous men for service upon it. As the 
representative of Nashua, the Second City of 
the state, Captain James H. Hunt was picked, 
and his service was as faithful and valuable 
as it was expected it would be. Captain 
Hunt was born in Stoddard, November 25, 
1841 fought in the Civil War; and since its 
conclusion has been engaged in business at 
Nashua, also holding office for the last 32 
years as assistant city marshal, deputy sheriff 
and county commissioner. Captain Hunt is 
a Mason of high degree and a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the Loyal 
Legion. At the 1919 encampment of the 
New Hampshire Department, G. A. R., he 
was chosen junior vice commander. 


Representative George E. Lewis, Republi- 
can, of Newport, although a new member, 
was assigned to the important Judiciary 
Committee, where he rendered faithful and 
valuable service. That he was an apt stu- 
dent in the legislative school is shown by the 
fact that the much talked of bill to require 
the licensing of cats, favorably reported from 
the Committee on Fisheries and Game, was 
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defeated by him without making a speech 
but simply by making the right motions at 
the right time. Mr. Lewis was born in New- 
port, April 14, 1861; is a graduate of the New- 
port high school; treasurer of the Newport 





Representative George E. Lewis 


Savings Bank for 28 years; married; Mason, 
Knight Templar and Odd Fellow, past rep- 
resentative to the Sovereign Grand Lodge 
and trustee of the Odd Fellows’ Home; mem- . 
ber of the school board 13 years, moderator, 
town treasurer, school district treasurer, chief 
of the fire department; president and treas- 
urer of the Newport Electric Company. 


While Dr. Charles B. Drake of West Leb- 
anon was one of the experienced members of 
the House of Representatives of 1919 and 
rendered valuable service as a member of 
the Committee on Public Health, he was best 
known to his fellow-members as the victorious 
champion of the purple lilac as the state 
flower. One of the first bills to be intro- 
duced came from him with this purpose, but 
it was not until almost the end of the session 
that he won his desire. Doctor Drake was 
born at St. Johnsbury, Vt., August 19, 1848, 
and studied at the Medical School of Dart- 
mouth College. He is a member of county, 
state and national medical associations and 
of the Masons, Odd Fellows and Grange. 
As far back as 1883 he was a member of the 
Legislature and was a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1909. He has 
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Representative Dr. Charles B. Drake 


served his town as selectman and as a mem- 
ber of the boards of health. and of education. 


When Representative Fred O. Smalley of 
Walpole was taken ill toward the close of the 
session and was unable to be present, the 





Representative Fred O. Smalley 
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high esteem with which his fellow-members 
regarded him was shown by their unanimous 
vote, instructing the clerk of the House to 
send Mr. Smalley flowers and a message of 
sympathy. Born in Rockingham, Vt., De- 
cember 9, 1857, Mr. Smalley is by occupation 
a farmer and was assigned by Speaker Tobey 
to service on the standing Committee on 
Agriculture. Mr. Smalley has served two 
terms on the board of selectmen of his town. 
He belongs to the Odd Fellows and Patrons 
of Husbandry and is a Universalist in re- 
ligious belief. He is married and has two 
children. 


Representative Arthur E. Davis, Demo- 
crat, of Sutton, was one of the members of 
the House of Representatives of 1917 re- 
elected to the Legislature of 1919, an honor 
which he deserved by his faithful service at 
the former session and for which he showed 
appreciation by his work this year, both as 
a member of the standing Committee on 
Liquor Laws and as a constant attendant 
upon the meetings of the House, whose 





Representative Arthur E. Davis 


work he watched carefully from a favorable 
seat just in front of the Speaker. Mr. Davis 
was born in Sutton, September 30, 1884, and 
educated there. He is a farmer and lumber- 
man and is especially interested in cattle and 
sheep raising. He is a member of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, attends the Baptist church, is 
married, and has a daughter and two sons. 
He is one of the diligent and thoughtful type 
of legislators whose value to the state is 
great. 
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Representative Bartholomew F. McHugh 


Representative Bartholomew F. McHugh, 
Democrat, of Gorham, during his two terms 
in the Legislature has so won the esteem of 
his colleagues and of the public, that universal 
praise has been bestowed upon his appoint- 
ment by Gov. John H. Bartlett as one of 
the new board of trustees of the state prison. 
Born and educated in Gorham, Mr. McHugh 
in early life studied law, but felt the call of a 
business career and for many years has been 
one of the best known and most successful 
traveling salesmen in New England. Enter- 
ing politics for the first time through his elec- 


tion to the House of Representatives of 1917 
he made a reputation in that body as a work- 
ing member of sound ideas and pleasant ways. 
Returned by his constituents for a second 
term he continued his good work, making 
occasional effective speeches, watching closely 
the progress of business and guarding care- 
fully the interests of his constituents. Mr. 
McHugh’s war activities took the principal 
form of endeavors for the Liberty Loans in 
pee he made a splendid and appreciated 
record. 
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Representative William J. Ahern 


Representative William J. Ahern, Demo- 
crat of Ward Nine, Concord, participating in 
his 12th session of the House of Representa- 
tives, acted in his customary capacity as 
lubricator of the wheels of the official ma- 
chinery and for his work at that post de- 
serves much of the credit given to this Gen- 
eral Court for its comparatively short session 
and expeditious transaction of important 
business. Mr. Ahern was born in Concord, 
May 19, 1855, for many years was engaged in 


the clothing business, but has been the secre- 
tary of the state board.of charities and cor- 
rection since that office was established. In 
addition to his state house duties he has been 
commissioner, deputy sheriff and jailer of 
Merrimack county. No man in the political 
history of the state has done more favors for 
legislators, members of both parties, and 
thereby won more friends than has Mr. 
Ahern. 
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Representative John H. Graff, Republican, 
of Ward 3, Berlin, was one of the interesting 
men of the 1919 Legislature. At our request 
he has furnished us with this brief autobio- 
graphical sketch: 

“T was born in Norway on the thirteenth 
day of May, 1877, in a place called Eidskogen, 
very close to the boundary of Sweden. 

‘““My ancestry on my father’s side which 
was a mixture of Danish, German, French 
and Russian blood, came to Norway in 1809. 





Representative John H. Graff 


My great-grandfather, by a decree of the 
King of Denmark at that time, was appointed 
the first forester in Norway. 

‘‘My mother’s ancestry, however, was pure 
old Norwegian stock with an identical record 
of direct lineage from the year 800. 

“Father, who graduated with degrees of 
Master of Arts and Bachelor of Theology, 
was originally prepared for the ministry of 
the Lutheran Church, but shortly after his 
marriage he went to America as a newspaper 
correspondent, and five years later returned 
to Norway where he has since been engaged 
as an import agent of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

“My mother who died when I was still 
very young, was one of the first, if not the 
first woman in Scandinavia to graduate as a 
doctor of dentistry, which profession she 
practiced in the city of Christiania prior to 
her death. 

“Although my educational opportunities 
were not restricted, in my boyhood I had no 
particular liking for books, I personally do 
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not know how I ever graduated with the 
opportunity to enter the university if I so had 
chosen. At the age of sixteen, I enlisted for 
a one-year forestry course, from which I 
graduated the following year. In my 
eighteenth year I entered the government’s 
free school of military engineering, from which 
I graduated, August, 1899. 

“Shortly after, I went to Germany where 
for three years I was employed as a draftsman, 
besides continuing my studies in the voca- 
tional schools. After three years of con- 
tinuous attempt to live two days in every 
twenty-four hours, I had a complete nervous 
breakdown, forcing me not only to discon- 
tinue my studies, but to give up my work, 
whereafter, in the year 1904, during the 
attempt to regain health and control of myself, 
I decided to emigrate to America, where I 
for six years in New York, had the same 
experiences as probably many other emigrants 
have had, before I was able to lay any definite, 
constructive plan for progress and existence. 
During this period, I also met my present 
wife who also was a Norwegian, and had 
arrived in this country shortly before me. 
We were married in 1906, and the year after, 
we became the parents of a boy, who at 
present is the only addition to our family. 

“Tn February, 1910, I had the opportunity 
to be offered a position with one of the owners 
of the Brown Company in Berlin, and have 
lived in New Hampshire ever since. After 
my two first years of general utility work, 
I was transferred to the drafting department 
from which, I with the assistance and good 
will of the company, was enabled to develop 
the use of scientific photography in industry, 
which gradually developed into a separate 
department which now is considered a neces- 
sary section of the research department. 

“Although a Lutheran by birth, I never 
had any natural inclination for Orthodox 
teachings, but am of nature, very religious 
but opposed to all forms of sectarianism. 
The trend of my thinking probably can be 
understood best by reading my favorite 
authors, Tagore, Welsh, Churchill and Ibsen. 
Am a strong believer in coéperation and unity 
of effort, and am a member of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America, New 
England Photographers’ Association, Profes- 
sional Society of Photographers of New 
Hampshire, Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Masonic Order, 
Y. M. C. A., and the local Scandinavian Sick 
Benefit Society. 

“Having been brought up in a family very 
active in politics, I have had political interest 
from as far back as I can remember. My 
earliest tendency was very radical, but always 
opposed to what we in a general way under- 
stand by Socialism. In later years, however, 
I have become more and more conservative. 
My greatest ideal of an American is the late 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. My political 
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belief is in the Republican Party under a 
Progressive leadership. 

‘My first official experience in politics was 
when I entered as a candidate for membership 
of the present Legislature, and lucky enough 
to poll the necessary votes, I had, what I 
considered, not only the honor, but the 
fortune, to be elected, and by the Speaker 
was appointed as a member of the Committee 
on Education and a member of the Committee 
on Labor, of which later, I had the pleasure 
to be elected clerk. I will always consider my 
experience in this 1919 Legislature of New 
Hampshire as one of the most valuable in my 
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life, and if I should not have done full justice 
as a representative, I know at least that I 
have learned the difference between oratory, 
hot air and convincing arguments, and that 
the other fellow is just as much entitled to 
consideration as I am. I believe that my 
experience as a representative will make me 
better fitted and equipped as a good citizen, 
and hope some day, possibly to earn the con- 
fidence of the voters of the First Senatorial 
District of the State of New Hampshire, and 
thereby also have the experience of being 
state senator from the district in which I 
belong.”’ 





THE LILACS BY THE DOOR 


By Harriet Barton 
(The New Hampshire Legislature of 1919 chose the purple lilac as the state flower.) 


Some lilacs quaint I chanced to see in a crowded city street, 
Across the sultry air they sent a fragrance strangely sweet, 

It seemed that I was there alone, for mem’ries blest they bore— 
The dear old home of long ago—with the lilacs by the door. 


As vesper bells that softly call bring peace to a restless heart 
Those blossoms quaint a message held while standing there apart, 
The burdened years had slipped away, I saw her as before— 
My mother—waiting at the home with the lilacs by the door. 


There, far from the world’s mad din and strife the birds sang blithe and gay, 
There humble tasks in simple faith made up each gladsome day, 

There Sabbath days, so holy, we sang of the Golden Shore, 

The home of hallowed memories with the lilacs by the door. 


I stood again by the noisy brook that sang the woodland through, 
I heard the robin calling from the garden wet with dew, 

The cows were lowing at the bars, the summer’s day was o’er— 
Fond mem’ries of a peaceful home with the lilacs by the door. 


Through the vista of the bygone years again I saw them all, 

Familiar faces of the past, loved voices seemed to call, 

And rose-tints came where skies were gray while drifting back once more 
Through misty years to the old home with the lilacs by the door. 


The home-folks now are scattered far; to some came joy and gain, 
To some the world’s corroding care, with bitter loss and pain, 

But mem’ry’s gem of purest ray I’ll treasure evermore— 

‘The dear old home of long ago with the lilacs by the door. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


No. 3 


THE Monta or May 
“To the month of Mary: 
Welcome, O May, we greet thee: 
We praise thee as the month of the Holy 
Mother, 


O joyous month and stainless.” 
—Alfonso the Wise, 1221 A. D. 


The month of May ushers us into 
the six open-air months which the 
rugged climate of New Hampshire 
gives us. The colonial residents of 
the state fixed upon the six months 
between May 20 and October 20 as 
the open-air months in New Hamp- 
shire, and their judgment meets ap- 
proval in all New England; for on 
May 20 the New England farmer 
turns out his stock, and on October 20 
the pasturing season closes. 


THE Cows.ie SEASON 


““*Tis Flowery May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip and pale primrose.”’ 


So sang Milton in his tribute to May 
in England. And indeed it is quite 
true that while American writers have 
paid their tribute to June, among the 
British writers the tributes go to May. 
I suppose this is because their season 
is a little less rugged than ours, and 
that May is more like our June. But 
with us as with them, there comes in 
the early days the season of the cow- 
slip. Gold seems Nature’s favorite 
color for the open-air months; she be- 
gins now with the cowslip, then come 
the dandelions, buttercups, daisies, 
and finally the season ends in the 
goldenrod and ripened golden leaves 
of the trees. In addition to the yellow 
of these common flowers by every 
roadside there are also a host of less 
common, such as water-lilies, sorrel, 
mullein, butter and eggs, yellow star- 
grass and the sunflower. The cow- 
slip is thus the forerunner of the sum- 
mer’s gold. Many writers have paid 
their tribute to the modest cowslip 
and it is said to have been Shake- 
speare’s favorite flower. But apart 


from its beauty and prophetic place 
in Nature-life, we here in New Hamp- 
shire find its utilitarian side; its tender 
leaves make the best dish of greens 
that ever appears on the table of man, 
and the olden traditions testify to its 
medicinal value as well. My old- 
time friend, Col. Jerry Poor, used to 
say he must eat two bushels each 
spring as spring medicine. 


Mip-May Days 


Mid-May is the season of the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of promise. The 
orchards begin to show forth their 
blossoms, the showers come that leave 
everything so green and clean, and we 
see that the Scripture promise of 
seedtime and harvest will again be 
fulfilled. 

What splendid weeks are those 
which come in the second part of May, 
the beauty of Apple-Blossom Time, 
the springing forth of the splendor 
and fragrance of that greatest of all 
homestead adornments, the purple 
lilac. Whitman painted for us a 
deathless picture of “‘The old home- 
stead with its lilac bush of heart- 
shaped leaves, and beautiful fragrant 
flower.” New Hampshire was most 
happy in choosing the purple lilac for 
its state flower at the recent session. 
Apple-blossoms, lilacs, the green val- 
leys, and the cows and young stock 
that appear on the hillsides, what a 
wealth of satisfaction these bring to 
us in New Hampshire in the closing 
days of May. To love these green 
trees, fields, these flowers, to feel the 
beauty of it all, is to feel God’s emo- 
tions after him, and is to know how 
God must feel as he looks out over his 
creation and calls it ‘“‘good.’”’ People 
in our cities know nothing of it all 
save a bunch of Mayflowers they may 
buy at a street corner, but all the gold 
and greenbacks that the city can give 
are poor compensation for giving up 
the joys of life in the rural parts of 
New Hampshire in the closing days of 
May. 


a 











EDITORIAL 


Occasionally, in baseball or some 
other athletic endeavor, a man so dis- 
tinguishes himself by some exploit 
supposed to be beyond his ability to 
accomplish, that the critical spectator 
renders the verdict, ‘“‘He played better 
than he knew how.” The same 
thought comes to us in connection 
with the work of the New Hampshire 
General Court of 1919. The session 
occupied less time than any other 
since 1905. Fewer debates and roll- 
calls were recorded. Partisan politics 
did not make their appearance until 
the very close of the proceedings. As 
is quite often the case, it was not the 
most important questions which re- 
-ceived the most attention and were 
discussed the most thoroughly. To 
the greatest extent which we remem- 
ber, this Legislature was ready to 
accept the say-so of outsiders upon 
the merits of measures whose fate it 
had to decide. The executive depart- 
ment had a more definite program to 
recommend to the legislative depart- 
ment and pressed it with more insist- 
ence than usually is the case. Toa 
greater extent than is customary, im- 
portant laws were made to order 
outside of the legislative halls and 
committee rooms and received surpris- 
ingly little revision during the progress 
from introduction to engrossment. 
The members of the General Court 
seemed to remember and to accept 
the dictum of their nursery days: 

“Open your mouth 

And shut your eyes, 
And we'll give you something 
To make you wise.” 

It is for these reasons we say that 
the General Court of 1919 accom- 
plished more than it knew it was ac- 
complishing and more than it knows 
now, more than most people know 
now, that it accomplished. We do 
not say that the awakening, when it 
comes, will be an unpleasant one, but 
it will cause some eyes to open widely. 


The ‘‘school”’ bill, the ‘‘rum”’ bill and 
the ‘‘force’’ bill, so-called, all worthy 
measures, contain provisions so dras- 
tic that their comparatively easy 
progress to enactment was the wonder 
of those who watched the work of the 
Legislature. It is good to be able to 
say that few successful measures, and 
those of minor importance, were re- 
actionary in their nature. Most of 
the new legislation was progressive, 
some of it was radical and some of it 
was socialistic, using all of these ad- 
jectives in their ‘‘good” sense, to a 
surprising degree. If it is adminis- 
tered wisely, its results, on the whole, 
should be for the benefit of the state. 
This applies, also, to the greatly, but 
not extravagantly, increased appro- 
priations. In the’case of the schools, 
the highways, the state’s wards, it was 
necessary that we should continue 
progress and pay the big bills there- 
for, or lose ground, miss opportunities 
and negative much good work already 
accomplished. The former course was 
chosen, and wisely. 

A danger attending too complaisant 
legislation was illustrated in the mat- 
ter of the law concerning the subject 
of an executive budget, remarked 
upon more than once in these pages 
and recommended in the inaugural 
messages of Governors Spaulding, 
Keyes and Bartlett. A bill embody- 
ing many, though not all, of the good 
features of the executive budget sys- 
tem, was introduced into the Legisla- 
ture late in the session. It came from 
committee with favorable report and 
undoubtedly would have passed the 
House, at least, the body in which it 
originated, without opposition. But 
the chairman of the committee, saying 
that he had heard of opposition to 
some of its features, had the bill 
recommitted. It came back into the 
House during the final week of the 
session and was hurried through to 
enactment without being printed in 
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its new form. In that form it does 
not add one jot or tittle to the law on 
the subject which has been on the 
statute books since 1909. Its enact- 
ment is simply a waste of time, 
money and space in the law books and 
is an insult to the intelligence of the 
state’s citizenship. In 1921, let us 
hope, a real budget law may result 
from this fiasco. , 

Under the pressure of public opin- 
ion and in accordance with the advice 
of experts whose advice he secured, 
Governor Bartlett modified consider- 
ably his ideas in regard to the direct 
management of state affairs by the 
executive department upon which edi- 
torial comment was made in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 
We cannot say, however, that even in 
their revised form, in which they se- 
cured enactment into laws, these ideas 
were necessary or beneficial. So long 
as good men are retained at the head 
of the various state departments, com- 
missions and institutions, not much 
damage may be done by the backward 
steps in this regard which have been 
taken at Governor Bartlett’s desire. 
But we shall be surprised if, at the 
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end of two years, they are able to jus- 
tify themselves by any improvement 
in efficiency and economy over the 
administration of the state’s business 
in the recent past. 

Sentiment was unanimous in the 
state, as well as in the Legislature, for 
some recognition of the splendid serv- 
ive rendered by our New Hampshire 
boys in the war with Germany. 
Speaking in terms of money, the 
$50 bonus originally proposed was 
little enough and the reduction to $30 
was not a course to brag about, espe- 
cially in comparison with the $120 
given her men by our sister state of 
Vermont. But a more important 
criticism, in our opinion, can be levelled 
against our soldier legislation on the 
ground of its failure to take action on 
the lines of reconstruction and imme- 
diately and particularly on the lines of 
re-employment. Such action would 
have given a permanence to the state’s 
expression of gratitude to its soldier 
sons which they would have appreci- 
ated and which would have been to 
the great benefit of the common- 
wealth and its industrial interests. 





THE SOLDIER RETURNS FROM FRANCE 
To A. J. 
By Louise Patterson Guyol 


Ah yes! 


I am so tired, so tired, 


Weary of war, of blood, of flame, 
I only wish to pause a bit, 
And be a while without a name. 


I wish a time of golden days, 
A light canoe, a friendly stream, 
A wood of leafy solitude, 
Where I can go to rest and dream; 


To lie beneath the silent stars, 
And watch the shadowy river creep; 
To hear far off a thrush that sings 


Of sleep 
Concord, N. H. 


of sleep. 























A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


THE Otp Gray HOMESTEAD. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. _ Illus- 
trated. Pp.,301. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

When the title of Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes’s first novel was 
announced as ‘The Old Gray Home- 
stead,’’ and it was described as a 
story of New England rural life, there 


By 





Mrs. Henry W. Keyes 


came into the mind of one reader a 
picture of a low, small, weather-beaten 
homestead, nestling in the shadow of 
a great hill and becoming almost a part 
of it by nature’s camouflage of “ pro- 
tective coloration.’’ Such tiny homes, 
usually dwarfed by great barns behind 
them, are familiar to every dweller in, 
or visitor to, the highlands of New 
Hampshire. 

But Gray meant to Mrs. Keyes a 
family name and not the color of that 
family’s dwelling. The Gray Home- 
stead was, in fact, one of those spa- 
cious, dignified, handsome colonial 
houses, of which the wealthy land- 
owners in the Connecticut valley 


were building so many a century ago 
on beautiful sites along the river’s 
banks. Some of them, well-preserved 
to the present day, still delight the 
trained eye of the architect and win 
the instinctive appreciation of the 
lover of beauty. 

The Old Gray Homestead and the 
large and interesting family which it 
sheltered were both on the point of 
“going to the dogs,’ when Mrs. 
Keyes begins her story. ‘‘The old 
house, set well back from the main 
road and near the river, with elms 
and maples and clumps of lilac 
bushes about it, was almost bare of 
the cheerful white paint that had 
once adorned it. The barns .. . 
were black, ungainly and half fallen 
to pieces. All kinds of farm imple- 
ments, rusty from age and neglect, 
were scattered about, and two dogs 
and several cats lay on the kitchen 
porch amidst the general litter of 
milk-pails, half-broken chairs and 
rush mats.” 

Such-was the scene that revealed 
itself to an arriving good fairy from 
New York, with purse and _ heart 
alike heavy laden and both destined 
to be lightened during her sojourn on 
the oldfarm. To disclose more of the 
story than this would be to rob the 
reader of future pleasure; although, 
truth to tell, it is not upon the in- 
tricacy of the plot that the genuine 
success of Mrs. Keyes’s first novel 
depends, but rather upon the absolute 
truth of the picture which she paints of 
New England rural life and character. 

In her foreword she says: “‘To the 
farmers, and their mothers, wives, 
and daughters, who have been my 
nearest neighbors and my best friends 
for the last fifteen years, and who 
have taught me to love the country 
and the people in it, this quiet story 
of a farm is affectionately and grate- 
fully dedicated.”’ 

Mrs. Keyes chooses her words well. 
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Her story is a “quiet’”’ one, and yet 
there is much of action, exciting 
action, init. The scene is not always 
laid in Newbury, Vermont, but shifts 
to New York City and even across 
the ocean. It is a happy picture of 
rural life which she paints, but she 
knows the necessity for deep shadows 
as well as high lights, and into her 
tale stalks now and then the tragedy 
which walks country lanes asinevitably 
as city pavements. And, now and 
then, too infrequently, she allows 
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herself and us a taste of delicious, 
rollicking humor. 

Our new New Hampshire novelist 
has caught and fixed in the printed 
page characters familiar to us all. 
Tender sentiment binds them; ster- 
ling truths of life and love are typified 
by them; with them, through the 
author’s art, we smile and weep, 
mourn and rejoice. Hours well spent 
are those which the reader passes 
beneath the imaginary roof of “The 
Old Gray Homestead.” 





FEBRUARY 12, 1919 
Lincoln: A League of Nations: The Peace Council of Paris 


By Clarence E. Carr 


Had Lincoln lived until this later day, - 

His thought, we know, our human hearts would sway; 
Amid the troubled waters of the world, 

Blooded and foamed, where hate and pride had ‘swirled, 
He had controlled men’s anger, stayed men’s crime, 
And calmed their passions with his love sublime. 


Had Lincoln lived, how fearless were his word, 

How true his justice, how his wrath were stirred, 

How shrivelled were the Lord who led the Central Host 
When Lincoln scourged, how mean his brutal boast! 


Had Lincoln lived; how strong, how brave, how clear 
And calm his judgments were to save from fear; 
How mighty were his thoughts, fertile his brain, 

To build a world anew upon its buried pain. ° 


Lincoln is gone, the standard of the wise, 
The brave, the just, must lift us to his skies. 
The wisdom, spirit, love, he left to men, 


QO, take ye up! 


And with inspired pen 


Write ye his heart, his thought, into a mighty plan 
By which to teach mankind God’s love of man, 
And fetter war with all its hate and pride 

And bring the truth for which the Master died. 


Be ye inspired by him, he lives today, 

His justice and his law the only way, 

Stern as the fates are, loving as the light, 
His rule alone will lift the world from night. 


Pray we his wisdom then o’erbrood the few 
Striving in pain to build a world anew, 

His sternness and his justice guide their thought, 
His spirit mark the fabric by them wrought, 

His love the all-pervading force that brings 
Order and peace from out war’s hell of things! 


Andover, N. H. 























NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


COLONEL THOMAS E. O. MARVIN 


Colonel Thomas Ellison Oliver Marvin, 
former mayor of Portsmouth, died on Wednes- 
day, April 9, at the home of his daughter, Dr. 





fisheries and Southern carrying trade. In this 
calling Captain Marvin had succeeded his 
uncle Captain Thomas Ellison Oliver of New 
Castle, the son of a soldier of the Revolution. 


The late Colonel Marvin 


Grace Marvin, 84 Maple Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. He was in his eighty-second year and 
had been in failing health since last August. 
Colonel ‘Marvin was bern December 18, 
1837, on Marvin’s Island, Portsmouth Harbor, 
the older son of Captain William Marvin, a 
merchant engaged in the Bank and Labrador 


Captain Oliver in his youth had been a very 
successful shipmaster and had retired from 
the sea to carry on the fisheries, in which 
Portsmouth and New Castle were active for 
more than two centuries, from the first Eng- 
lish settlements in New Hampshire to the 
years after our Civil War. Older people of 
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Portsmouth and vicinity remember when the 
trade still flourished along the shore of the 
Piscataqua between Captain Oliver’s large 
house in the upper part of New Castle and the 
bridges at Marvin’s Island, with the spread- 
ing flakes in the fields and the vessels fitting 
out for sea or discharging at the wharves. 

Colonel Marvin as a lad was educated at 
the old Portsmouth Academy under Master 
Harris, and then entered the business of his 
father and great-uncle. Subsequently, in 
association with his brother, William Marvin, 
Jr., and the late James P. Bartlett, he es- 
tablished the firm of Marvin Brothers & 
Bartlett, which for many years conducted on 
Bow Street, Portsmouth, the manufacture 
of medicinal cod liver oils after processes dis- 
closed by long experience in the fishing 
industry. 

Colonel Marvin in 1861 married Miss 
Anne M. Lippitt, sister of Mrs. Jane Lippitt 
Patterson, the wife of the Rev. A. J. Patterson, 
then the minister of the Universalist parish in 
Portsmouth. Colonel Marvin in 1863 took 
up his residence on State Street, Portsmouth, 
which was the family home until after the 
death of Mrs. Marvin in 1880. 

As a member of the board of aldermen, 
Colonel Marvin became mayor of Portsmouth 
on the death of Hon. Horton D. Walker in 
1872, and was elected mayor for the year 
1873. When Boston, on the outbreak of 
the great memorable fire of November 9, 
1872, called on the neighboring New England 
cities for help to check the flames, Mayor 
Marvin responded ‘in person with the then 
new and powerful steam fire engine Kearsarge 
and a company of forty men, who were hur- 
ried by special train to Boston and stationed 
on Washington Street at the head of Milk 
Street, where they fought the fire until it 
was effectually stopped. The particular 
duty of the Portsmouth firemen was to pro- 
tect the Old South Meeting House and the 
Transcript building, and they were thanked 
for the courage and tenacity of their service 
at this key-point of the conflagration. 

Colonel Marvin as mayor supervised the 
plans for the memorable “ Return of the Sons 
of Portsmouth” on July 4, 1873, when on 
behalf of the city he welcomed several thou- 
sand home-coming sons headed by Jacob 
Wendell, James T. Fields, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich and B. P. Shillaber. Another event 
of his administration was the building of the 
Portsmouth & Dover Railroad. With the 
mayor of Dover he wheeled the first earth and 
drove the first spikes in the construction of 
the line. 

After his service as mayor, Colonel Marvin 
commanded the Portsmouth Artillery, whose 
history ran back to 1775, reorganizing this 
into a smart field battery which represented 
New Hampshire in the national military 
encampment at the Centennial Exposition of 
1876, in Philadelphia. This corps, made up 
in part of veteran soldiers and sailors of the 
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Civil War, and uniformed in scarlet and blue, 
was given a post of honor in the inauguration 
ceremonies at Concord and elsewhere. At 
that time Portsmouth sustained four military 
organizations—the light battery, a company of 
heavy or seacoast artillery, a troop of cavalry 
and a company of infantry, all enrolled in 
the National Guard. Colonel Marvin relin- 
quished his artillery command to serve on the 
staff of Governor Person C. Cheney of New 
Hampshire. 

Subsequently Colonel Marvin practised 
law in Portsmouth, in association with the 
well-remembered firm of Frink & Batchelder. 
For many years he was the president and for a 
long time also the state prosecuting agent 
of the New Hampshire Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. He was 
zealously devoted to this cause, and was 
instrumental not only in the furthering of 
legislation for the prevention of cruelty, but 
in the actual enforcement of these laws in all 
sections of New Hampshire. 

Colonel Marvin was a 32d degree Mason, 
a past master of old St. John’s Lodge of 
Portsmouth, and affiliated with De Witt 
Clinton Commandery, Knights Templar. 
For half a century he and members of his 
family were attendants at the Universalist 
Church in Portsmouth, of which for a long 
time he was a warden. 

In 1896 Colonel Marvin married as a second 
wife Miss Eleanor Bishop of New York, and 
for most of the time resided in New York or 
vicinity until the death of his wife on Long 
Island in 1909. Since then Colonel Marvin 
had passed the winters in Boston and the 
summers in Portsmouth—having . ° a 
strong affection for his native town. Since 
1908 his summer home had been with his 
oldest son at the family homestead on Mar- 
vin’s Island, not far from the residence of his 
brother, William Marvin, Esq., on the Cap- 
tain Oliver homestead in New Castle. 

Colonel Marvin had six sons and one 
daughter of his first marriage. The daughter 
is Dr. Grace Marvin, who has made her 
home with her aunt, Mrs. J. L. Patterson, in 
Roxbury, Mass., and the sons are Winthrop 
L. Marvin, secretary and treasurer of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacurers; 
Rev. Judson P. Marvin, minister of the First 
Parish in Annisquam, Mass.; Thomas O. 
Marvin, secretary of the Home Market Club, 
of Boston; Harry G. Marvin, manager of the 
Hobkirk Inn, Camden, 8. C.; Rev. Reginald 
K. Marvin, minister of Grace Church, 
Franklin, Mass., who has been in the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. in France, and Charles R. 
Marvin of the Utica-Willowvale Bleachery 
Company, New York. His nephews are 
Hon. William E. Marvin, ex-mayor of Ports- 
mouth, and State Senator Oliver B. Marvin 
of New Castle. . 

Throughout his life Colonel Marvin had 
had a strong love for the sea. Taught in 
boyhood by his father and Captain Oliver to 
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“*hand, reef and steer” as the lads of his race 
had always been taught by the older men, he 
was expert in all that pertained to shipping 
and the fisheries. From his sixth to his 
eightieth year he had sailed the waters of 
Portsmouth and its neighborhood, with every 
- creek and cove and tideway of which he was 
as familiar as with the winding streets of the 
old town. 

In the history and traditions of New Hamp- 
shire he had always been deeply interested, 
and he had a large collection of the weapons 
and mementoes of the old wars and of colonial 
times. Colonel Marvin had been for many 
years the secretary of the New Hampshire 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. His 
oldest grandson is Lieutenant-Commander 
David Patterson Marvin on overseas service 
in the Atlantic cruiser fleet. 


GEORGE W. AMES 


George W. Ames, for the past fourteen 
years editor of the Peterborough Transcript, 
died March 28. He was born in Peter- 
borough, July 11, 1866, the son of George W. 
and Eliza (Brown) Ames, and during most of 
his life was employed in various capacities 
in the office of the Transcript. He was a 
member of the Grange, secretary of the local 
Golf Club and the principal promoter of the 
successful Peterborough Poultry Association. 


W. H. HITCHCOCK 


William H. Hitchcock, telegraph editor’ of 
The Manchester Leader since its establishment 
in 1912, died March 11. He was born in 
Springfield, Mass., September 30, 1870, and 
after attending the schools there was a 
student at the New England Conservatory 
of Music. He was an expert telegrapher, but 
in 1901 entered newspaper work. Before and 
during the war he rendered valuable service 
by the instruction he gave to radio classes at 
Manchester. 


MRS. ELLEN R. RICHARDSON 


Mrs. Ellen R. Richardson, president of 
the New Hampshire Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union since 1899, died at her 
home in Concord, March 10, having been 
taken ill while addressing a religious meeting 
on the previous evening. Born in St. John, 
N.B., 70 years ago, she married December 24, 
1870, GeorgeW. Richardson of East Haverhill, 
where they resided until 1908. Mr. Richard- 
son survives her, with their one son, Guy, 
editor of Our Dumb Animals and secretary 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Mrs. 
Richardson was one of New Hampshire’s 
best known social workers, a frequent and 
effective speaker and tireless worker for the 
many good causes with which she was identi- 
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fied, including, especially, in addition to the 
W.C. T. U., the Mercy Home at Manchester, 
of which she was a trustee. A telegram of 
appreciation of Mrs. Richardson’s services, 





The late Mrs. Ellen R. Richardson 


from National President Anna Gordon of 
the W. C, T. U., was read at the funeral. 


JUDGE L. W. HOLMES 


Lewis W. Holmes, clerk of the superior 
court for Cheshire County and justice of the 
Keene municipal court since 1888, died in 
that city, March 13. He was born in Reads- 
ville, Vt., April 25, 1848, and was educated 
at Kimball Union Academy and Dartmouth 
College, class of 1871. He studied law with 
Wheeler & Faulkner at Keene, was admitted 
to the bar in 1874 and practiced in Keene, 
where he was for a time city solicitor, until 
1882, when he went to Washington, D. C., as 
a patent office examiner. Returning to 
Keene to accept the offices named he re- 
mained a resident there until his death, 
serving at various times as clerk of the state 
Senate, as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as a city alderman. He was 
clerk of the Cheshire County Bar Association. 


CHARLES E. LANE 


Charles Edwin Lane, born in Wakefield, 
March 30, 1839, died recently in Lombard, 
Ill. He graduated from Dartmouth in 1866 
and after teaching for a few years entered the 
business of educational book publication in 
which he continued until his retirement in 
1899, at which time he was Chicago manager 
of the American Book Company. He was 
president of the Lombard State Bank. 
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WANTED 
OLD PHOTOGRAPHS 


Look on the backs of old photographs for revenue stamps 
having the words “playing cards’ at the bottom. Also 
‘*Proprietary’’ 6c orange, 50c, $1 & $5 black and green, and 
some other Revenue stamps of Civil War period. 2c to $50 
each, paid for them. Send samples to 


A. W. DUNNING, C. C. STA., Brookline, Mass. 





$50.00 PAID 


For a Stamp Like This Cut 


$75.00 for 5 cent value and $100 
for 2 cent value Like Cut. Stamp 
must be genuine and on original en- 
velope or letter-back. All kinds 
Hawaiian, Asian, African or Aus- 
tralian stamps bought. Also old 
issues (before 1870) of U.S. Send 
SAMPLES, one of each kind of 
stamps and I will quote prices paid. 


A. W. DUNNING, C. C. Sta., Brookline, Mass. 
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To represent the GRANITE 
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24, 1912, of The Granite Monthly, pub- 
lished at Concord, New Hampshire, for 
April 1, 1919. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
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Before me, a Justice of the Peace in 
and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harlan C. Pearson, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor, publisher and sole owner of the 
Granite Monthly and that there are no 
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Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
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